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* be good and quiet, and maybe he'll come 
Rachel $reund.” 
The child cast an unwilling glance once 


Or, WAS IT FATE OR PROVIDENCE! ° 
more, at the rigid face ; then impelled by some 


sudden anguish, she threw herself upon the 
¢ floor at the bedside, and laid her head upon 
ees Sk Cees See on stiffened hand, but drew it back again 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 





“I mooch fear dat de poor man is breathed § with the sharp cry of, ‘Oh! how cold it is!” 
his last,” said the German Jew. cand ran sobbing again to the corner. 

At this uprose a shrill scream from the far-$ The room was by this time nearly filled with 
thest corner of the room, and a little figure, ° people, who represented almost every clime 
very slight, and with long golden tresses >and country. Irish women, Germans, an old, 
hanging disordered and tangled over her ( keen-eyed Italian organ-grinder, who had been 
shoulders, came out of the corner where she >very kind to little Raney, as they called the 
had been lying, a frightened heap. Her < child of Carl Cassidy—stiff and stark there; 
hands were clasped in a frenzied way, and2the Jew watch-repairer, a Dutch peddler of 
lifted despairingly ; her large dark eyes were $the feminine gender, and a coal-black negress, 
tearless, almost wild with the grief and terror? old and bent; with a fair sprinkling of Eng- 
into which the old Jew’s exclamation had‘lish and French. The very premises where 
thrown her. When her father, the man now this sad event had taken place was a stench in 
lying rigid and nerveless, his hand grasping the nostrils of the genteel people who owned 
the bare edge of the bedstead in a death-¢ ‘ property in not very close proximity to this 
clutch, was first attacked, the child’s loud 2 ‘ neighborhood, but near enough to feel and see 
shrieks had called in the neighbors, and then, ‘the dire workings of poverty and crime. 
alarmed at his strange struggles and the con-2 It was a large house of five stories, every 
tortions he made in his efforts to speak, she {nook and cranny of which was filled to reple- 
had gathered herself together in the farthest tion. There were at least ten families in the 
corner, covering her face with her hands. Slower rooms, and fourteen or fifteen persons 

‘““What do you say that for?” she ‘cried S rented rooms above the second story: Some 
passionately, opening her hands and letting > Sof these were journeymen tailors, a few day- 
them fall, still separately clenched, while a  seamstresses, bar-tenders, and peddlers. The 
flash of electrical light deepened the dark S room in which they were now crowded was 
eyes. ‘‘He was well yesterday; he was well 5 very small, on the third story, at the back of 
last night. He has fainted—he is in a fit. Oh! 2the house. It was not comfortably furnished— 
where can I find a doctor ?” far from it. There was no carpet on the floor, 

“We ish sent for a doctor, little child— 2no paper on the wall, and barely two broken 
we ish expecting him every minute. Do you chairs, backless and well nigh rungless, stood 
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near the bed. The little child evidently slept Sshe ran towards her. It was woman, homely, 
with her father; a curious stove of a vary \almost deformed, plain Miss Tarkey Miliken 
ancient pattern stood snug up to the fireboard, othe tailoress, who occupied a little room up 
and there was a small table between the twoSstairs. She had been out early for her work, 
melancholy windows that looked down upon and had just returned. Some one had casually 
the dingy brick walls below, with blue green >told her that old Cassidy was dead. Her first 
eyes, always running a sad-colored mois- ¢thought was for the child, and now that she 
ture. >saw her, she was down on her knees in a mo- 
As the gabble in Irish, German, Dutch, and 5 send her arms opened wide, and little Raney, 
Jew-English began to increase, and the crowd 2for the first time shedding tears, gathered to 
drew nearer to the bed, there was a surging Sher bosom. 
movement near the door, and a falling back be- “The poor little one—the poor little one,” 
fore the tall, broad-shouldered doctor, whose ‘ejaculated the tailoress, patting her gently on 
eye-glasses, swinging in gold rims, attracted ¢the head with her long, bony fingers. ‘ Tar- 
the longing gaze of more than one pty ey be a friend to ye, darling. Why, I 
thief. didn’t dream of such a thing; be easy, be 
“Ah! I see—a fit,” muttered the doctor, > patient, darling, ye’ve got somebody to come 
pursing his handsome lips, and frowning ato.” 
little as he spoke. ‘When was he at- “Oh, Tarkey,” sobbed the child, ‘ts my fa- 
tacked ?” ther gone? Wont he never wake up ?” 
Nobody could tell. Little Raney being rm “Sure he will, in the heaven, darling; 80 
_ moned from her corner, came forward, sob-Scomfort yourself with that. You'll see him 
bing, though there was not a tear in her eye. again, after a long while, for I’m sure he was 
The doctor was evidently somewhat taken 5g good man and loved his Bible. 
aback by the singular face that gave so much‘ «What's going to be done with the child ?” 
promise of beauty. she queried, in answer to a question, ‘leave 
“ Well, my dear, was this man your father?” Sher with me, for now—I'll see what can be 
he asked. The child nodded her head in token 2 done.” 
of assent. . The doctor had passed out—so had several 
“« How long has he been ailing?” of the crowd, and now two old Women were 
“He was well last night,” sobbed Rachel, Spusy straightening the limbs and composing 
turning away so as not to face the sad sight. the features. At last all was done. Rachel 
“And did you find him dead, my dear?” It 2found a small sum of money laid by, but the 
seemed as if the man was compelled to use‘ neighbors would not touch it, saying that they 
terms of tenderness. would see to the burying, and the corpse, 
“No, no!” cried little Rachel, trembling all >decently covered with a sheet, awaited the 
over. “He waked me up, trying to talk, but 2}umble funeral. 
he couldn’t say nothing. Oh! father, father, § “And now, Raney, come up stairs with 
don’t leave me all alone,” she gasped, with &° me,” said Tarkey, taking the child’s unwilling 
pathos so sorrowful, that even the eyes of the Shand. 


pompous physician grew dim. eicet ‘No, no—not to leave him alone—no, I 
“ Is y 7 mother dead, my child? can’t, I can’t; I aint afraid to stay here.” 
“No,” was the low, whispered answer. S Why, child, we'll lock the door till the 
“Not dead! Then where is she at such ® 2undertaker comes—and I’m very busy.” 

time as this?” ¢ “No, I’d rather stay here as long as I can,” 
“I don’t know,” sobbed Rachel; “father ? moaned Rachel. 


took me away, long ago. I don’t _ Miss Tarkey, who was quick tempered, 
her.” " Sfrowned, let go the child’s hand, and went 

“Ah! TI see—s sad case,” muttered the ¢hurriedly towards the door, leaving the room 
doctor, partly to himself. “I’m sorry for you, >in pet. Not five minutes afterwards, how- 
my poor child.” ever, in came the homely tailoress, work in 

“ Papa,” moaned little Rachel, then turning Shand, and sat herself down in a corner, in- 
from one to the other, as if she would implore ¢dustriously seaming, wondering how she could 
the needed assistance to keep her heart from Shave felt angry with that pale, pretty creature, 
breaking, her eyes fell upon a figure that was~who had lost her all, and sadly listening to 
just entering the room, and with s wild cry, }the deep, unchildish sighs that came laboring 
‘that wes s mixture of relief, terror and agony, 5 up from her little care-freighted heart. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE RING. 


Presently the child crept up to her side, but ¢ 
so stealthily she did not hear it till the little? 


hand rested on her knee. 

“La! child, how you startled me!” she ex- 
claimed, turning @ frightened look towards 
that still, outlined drapery in the corner. 

«When folks die,” said Rachel, her white 
face looking almost ghastly, her eyes wiHer 
and browner, ‘“‘don’t they have a minister to 
preach ?” 


«La! child, what did put that in your < 


head ?” asked Miss Tarkey. 
« Why, I want to know.” 


««T suppose they do, Raney, when them that > 
is dead belongs to the church. Your father ‘ 


didn’t belong to no church, you know.’ 

“No, but papa wes a gentleman,” said the 
child in a serious way, that seemed to settle 
the matter, at least in her mind. 

«“ Of course there was something superior in 
him, I always said it,” was Tarkey’s response, 
glancing over again to the dread, shrouded 
thing that slept so dreamlessly. ‘And very 
harldsome he were too—that I'l! declare; nor 
very old he couldn't beeither; why, he wasn’t 
much over forty.” 

“ Forty-seven,’ 
sob. 

“Ts it possible? Well dear,” she replied, 
after a few minutes of thought, “I den’t know, 
it seems as if we all wanted a prayer said over 
us at the funeral—but then, he wasn’t no 
church member. Who shall we get? I don't 
know nobody.” 

“Ministers are good men?” half queried 
little Rachel, as she took a step forward. 


’ 


said Rachel, with a great 


“They ought to be,” said Tarkey senten- ¢ 


tiously. 


“Well, then, I’m going to get a minister,” ? 


and she started impulsively for her shawl, 
which she threw over her head. 

“But, child, how do you know where a 
minister lives?” 

‘“Oh! [ know—what time shall I tell him ? 
What time will papa be buried?” and another 
gush of tears followed. 

“T don’t know, child; perhaps you'd better 
wait till they bring the shell. Now sit down 
for a few moments, I want to talk to you. 
Did your father ever say anything to .you 
about what he used to be? What he got his 
living by, I mean ?”’ 

‘He said he didn’t have to work in England 
—he never touched his hands to work till he 
came here.” 

‘** But how in the world did he live, child,” 

Vou. xxIv.—2 
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> said the woman, associating idleness with suf- 
fering. 

“Why, he had a great deal of money, I ex- 
S pect.” 

«And—and your mother was with him 
»then ?” 

“Oh! yes,” a quick flush crossed the face 
> of the child, as she simply answered, « yes’m, 
she was there toe.” 

«¢ Now don’t let me be too inquisitive, child; 
, but do you remember your inamma ?” 

Rachel shook her head. 

“T guess not,” she said; “I wasn’t with her 
much.” 

‘« But, Miss Rachel,” said the woman, un- 
‘consciously using a term of respect, “do you 
remember anything of them times? All of us 
says he must have seen better days,” and she 
) pointed significantly to the bed. 

“Oh! yes, indeed he has; I tell you my 
papa was a gentleman, if he was poor,” said 
the child, in tremulous tones. ‘ And [| can’t 
remember a great deal, but I knew that we 
lived in a great house once, ch! ever so much 
larger than this; why, we hada place for 
flowers and fruit that was almost as big as a 
house, and rows of cages with birds in them, 
and a man to see to them all the time. Oh! 
yes, [ remember that, and how I had a nurse 
and a servant, and there were plenty of people 
in the house. It was all very pleasant before 
papa took me away, and put some old clothes 
on me and him and took me across the water. 
And after that we lived better than we do 
‘now. Poor papa was speaking of thet time, 
yesterday—and—wont you never tell nobody 2?” 
The child's eyes grew fuller and darker with 
the mystery of her offered meesage as she 
‘drew closer to the expectant tailoress. 

«‘No—l’ll never, never,” replied the other, 
catching her breath. 

«Well, papa said yesterday he was going to 
tell me all about it to day,” she went on, 
putting her apron up to her eyes, the tears 
flowing afresh. ‘‘And he said—he said that 
»Cassidy was not his real name; but that that 
(was on the inside of the ring he wore on his 
little finger. It’s there now. I wouldn't 
;touch it for worlds. Besides, he said he never 
?wanted me to know; that Cassidy was a good 
}name, and a name that he loved, and I must 
dalways have it. So I don’t want no other, and 
ST couldn’t have the ring, of course, because he 
?wants it buried with him. And now I’m 
going after the minister.” 

2 “But, child, you don’t know the time now 
»any better than you did before.” 


* 
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*T'll tell him to come at five o’clock; they oright by the door, I'd bring this yere. Good 
shan't bury poor papa any sooner.”’ morning, Miss.” 
Another moment her resolute little voice wasS The coffin, standing right opposite, was an 
lost in the passage outside. added horror. The poor tailoress could not 
«* A strange child ?” murmured the taileress, 5 settle herself to work. 
moving nearer to the window. ‘I declare 1< «Gracious knows,” she muttered to herself, 
didu’t know I was so skittish, but I can’t bear 2s] shant earn my salt if this goes on. But 
to be left alone with a dead man,” and she Sthe thought of that ring troubles me. The 
hitched her chair yet closer to the dreary ¢ child isn’t old euough to understand what good 
light. Looking out there was nothing sugges- Sit might do her. She said she mustn't take it 
tive of life or happiness. On the contrary, coff, but I declare, if I had the courage I 
there were heaps of burn and rusty barrels © would, for the sake of the child. I wonder 
that had been used in the distillery, whose (where she is? How long she’s gone, too! 
gaunt, gray, hungry-looking walls loomed up 2 who'll come here upon her invitation? No- 
near by—the lean body of some starved cat, Sbody, I guess, poor child! Well, well, but 
and rubbish from the still, lying in dismal ¢ about that ring; if I only could get up the 
heaps, while here and there a shallow pool of Scourage !” 
green water attracted insects of various kinds. ¢ The more she thought of it, the more neces- 
It was an autumn day, chilly and portentous 6 sary did it appear for her to secure the means 
of winter. A fearful stillness reigned in the ¢of identifying the child, should anything hap- 
room. Miss Tarkey Milliken looked over her 2pen. Some strong impulse without seemed 
shoulder, valiantly, starting every moment at ° preasing upon her mind in a mysterious man- 
the impression that now the head stirred, then oner, the necessity for immediate action. “He 
that respiration moved the chest. Swas always kind of crazy, I thought,” she 
«* Well, well, I'd like to know all about it,” ¢ muttered to herself, letting her work rest on 
she went on, muttering above her breath. Sher lap, ‘‘and it’s some freak or other that 
*‘There’s some mystery about the thing, and< made him leave his home, no doubt, or else 
what can it be? Why don't he want her to \some crime, poor thing! After all, what harm 
know her name’ I don’t like that. Maybe if Itry? He can’t hurt me, he’s cold enough, 
he was jealous of his wife and killed her; she, 2 poor soul! I'll see, at’ any rate, whether it's 
the child, wouldn't know, being such a mite of S loose on the finger.”” So saying, with many 
a thing; it’s bad to keep the name from her, ¢ misgivings she went towards the bed, and 
now he’s dead and gone. I declare, it might Slifted a portion of the sheet. Not that which 
bring a fortune to the child; It don’t look (rested on his face—she was too cowardly for 
right.” ¢that, bat where his right hand laid, straight- 
And so Miss Tarkey sat there, the matter‘ened by his side. How very white, and long, 
growing gloomier and darker the more she2and well shaped the fingers! even she could 
thought of it. The bare room seemed very stop to motice their fair proportions. And 
desolate to her, for her little chamber, though ?there was the ring, broad, but worn flat and 
2 box, compared even to that, had been neatly Sthin. She touched it at first cautiously, it 
pepered, by her own hands and furnished by ¢ moved about easily. She then lifted the finger, 
her own industry. The sun, pale and wintry, S shuddering at its stony coldness, and, with the 
could be seen between the stacks of chimneys ¢ desperation of fear, clutched at and drew the 
lighting up one solitary church—the Church Srimg off with one effort. 
of St. John’s, but not the finest drawn hair of § ‘*There! it’s done, and I don’t see the harm,” 
gold came into the little room. It seemed to she said, retreating to the other side of the 
grow dark and full of shadows. With a cry of Sroom with ail the trepidation of fear. ‘I’ve 
terror she sprang from her seat, for there Cdone it for the child's sake, and not any too 
eame three quick rapson the door. It wasonly Ssoon either,” she added, as she heard heavy 
the man with the coffin, a rude, red pine Cfootsteps on the stairs. ‘‘When they’ve put 
box. Shim in she wont miss it, and I'll manage that 
“Well, I guess I frightened ye, Miss,’ was¢she shall have the ring in some manner. It 
his mischievous response, as he met the white S would be hard to cheat her out of her rights in 
face of Tarkey, “beg pardon. I’m gure I Slife, and then wrong her in death. ’Twasn't 
didn’t mean to. We're coming to lay him in? very kind of him, I must say.” 
directly we've got dinner, Miss, me and tother The two men came in, and in a business- 
man, my partner, but 1 thought as I was going ? like way did their work. 
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« Are you going to have a plate on, Miss? yr ‘ < tion. He looked up in surprise, and frowning 


asked one of them. ¢ csomewhat. The clear brown eyes that met 
‘‘A plate!” she answered, quickly, some- ‘his glance, however, shook his purpose a little. 

what confused, as she remembered that she‘ ‘Surely a wonderful face!” he said te him- 

held the real name of the pauper in her hand. 2 ceellf. 

“ Why—I'm sure [don’t know. I suppose not,> ‘Are you a minister, sir?” faltered the low, 


though; he’s a stranger here to most of us, soft voice. 
qnd if they’d wanted a plate they’d have ¢ «Yes, little girl, Iam a minister; what de 


spoken for one. No, no plate.” eyou want?” 
— S The carelessness of his manner evidently 
CHAPTER III.—A CHILD'S HEART WOUNDED. < chilled her. The tears brimmed over again, 


The parsonage of the Rev. George Carlton 2 falling slowly down her cheeks. 
was one of a handsome row of brick houses on) ‘Ministers are all good men; better than 
Cedar street. An Episcopal clergyman of: anybody else, aint they, sir?” 
good standing, retiring, somewhat pompous in} He laid down his book now, impatient, but 
his appearance, a splendid scholar, very much ¢ at the same time astonished by the singularity 
admired at large and beloved by his own con- 2 of the question. 
gregation, he received a liberal salary, andS «They are good men, I hope,” he replied. 
lived quite up to it. Well born, he had never S$ Why do you ask? what do you want of me?” 
in his life had to battle with the fiend poverty,2 «Oh! sir, only to say a prayer over my 
and had contrived to see as little of it as pos- > father.” 
sible. And yet he was a conscientious, high-¢ ‘‘Whoishe? Ishesick? Is he one of my 
toned Christian man, with feelings too refined ¢ parishioners ?” 
and taste too fastidious to like. or even toler-2 Sir,” ejaculated the child, to whom the 
ate less of the splendor and convenience of life‘ long word was Greek. 
than he saw around him. He had a wife,; ‘Does he go to my church? is he an Epis- 
beautiful and accomplished, but no children. > copalian ?” 

From his handsome walls there looked dowrmS «Oh! I don’t know, sir; he don’t go to any 
the cherub face of a little girl of some seven < church.” 

summers. As many*’summers had she slept in> ‘¢Then what made you come to me tT” 

the still grave-bed, under a-mound of flowers$ ‘Because I thought you were a good man, 
that were tended by loving hands oung thecand I om want him buried without a 
pleasantest months of the year. © prayer.” 

The Rev. Mr. Carlton sat in his study deeply, ‘Oh! he is dead, then. Where do you 
interested in a new work, when a servant. live?” 
eame to say that he was wanted. » ‘Down in Tretter Place.” 

“But I think you needn't disturb yourself, ¢ “Trotter Place!’ exclaimed the minister, 
sir,” he added, ‘‘ for it’s only a little child of) with a look of horror. ‘Ob! no, he added, 
the likes of the poorer classes.” C hastily, I can’t go there. I never go there. It 

‘See what she wants, John, and if she canis quite impossible. Therg must be a minister 
eome again. I really do not wish to be dis- nearer to you who sees to such things. I'd 
turbed now. No one in my povioh would think < advise you to apply to him. My time is very 
ef intruding on my Saturdays.” © precious om Saturdays.” 

‘« And, indeed, sir, I can’t make anything of § And this from the man who, because he was 
it,” said John, returning. ‘‘She says seme-< ea clergyman, little Rachel was disposed te 
thing about her father, and she must see the ‘reverence as living nearer heaven than other 
minister herself. 1 had a mind to put her out? mortals. Child though she was her cheek 
of the door, but o— she took on so, it kind of 9 flushed, and her little form straightened— 
made me feel, sir.’ é ‘*You despise us because we live there, but 

Oh! well, let her in, John. I'll make shart 9 father was a gentleman once, and”—she 
work of it,” said the reverened gentleman, ) hesitated, the tears rushed up again, the little 
disposing his elegant dressing-gown about a¢voice grew broken—‘‘so he was when he 
faultless figure, “‘let her in. Somebody has 2 died. ” The young child face with its haunt- 
sent her here to palm off a miserable story, Ising eyes—would he ever forget it? for the 
suppose,” and he turned to his book again, 2 voice of human sorrow always shook his soul. 
evidently annoyed. ‘He became alive to the fact that this little 

Presently, a quiet step arrested his atten-? child in scant garments might be, nay, was as 
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precious in the sight of God as the beautiful 
creature in his parish, who in her gauzyrobes 
he had often likened to the angels. 

**Stop little girl, let us talk about it. Had 
you no friend to come for you in this sorrowful* 
time ?” 


‘‘No, sir; I hadn’t any friend but my fa-; 


ther, and he’s dead,” she cried, with,a new 
burst of emotion. 


** My poor little child,” hesaid again, ‘don’t 
I'll give you a note to a Methodist min-< 


cry. 
ister, who lives nearer to you than I do—and 
here is some money for you.’ 

The blood of all the Montagues could not 
have flushed a brighter scarlet than mounted ¢ 
her pale cheek, as, throwing back her head, 
she half turned to the door, crying out— 

‘*] wouldn’t take your money—oh! papa, 
papa, why did you die?” 

‘* But—stay my child” — 


Vain the remonstrance; the little hand had 


clutched the door knob, opened it, and she : 


was half way across the hall. 
‘Terrible temper,” muttered the minister, 


uneasily ; ‘‘ these children always have 1 be- , 
but—I—wish—I—had gone to Trotter ‘ 


lieve ; 

Place.” 
**My dear, who was that child?” asked his > 

wife, entering a moment after. 

ty Who, why some poor little thing—wanted - 

‘ne to g° to Trotter Place. Absurd! prepos- 

terous.”’ 


*« But, husband,” cried the minister’s wife, > 


casting an anxious glance streetward, ‘“‘didn’t 
you see the likeness ?” 

«*«Likeness—to who, pray ?Z 

“To who?—why husband, look up there; 
to our Elsie.” 

“Our Elsie!—that creatare!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Carlton, turnipg his eyes to the picture 
opposige, and then looking at his wife in a 
startled way. 

‘*Why, upon my word, Bessie ; 
—word! she did look something like” — 

‘‘Something like!—her very image, and I 


offered her some money : 


upon—my | 
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‘city missionory or some low-church clergy- 
man.” 

2 ‘Poor little thing,’’ mused the wife, her 
brow clouded; ‘‘how did you tell her? It 
seems to me I would have gone; her face 
¢ haunts me.” 

‘‘ Why, I told her I would give her a note to 
old Mr. Taylor, the Methodist minister, and 
but she would take 
neither the one or the other.” 

“Oh! my dear, you may have done much 
Sharm; no common beggar would have refused 
* (money; and her little heart will be hardened 

> against clergymen, perhaps. I wish you had 
‘gone. It may be, George, that she is an 
2 orphan, and well-descended. If so, do yeu 
\ know that—I should be tempted” — 
‘ ** Well, what ?”’ 
>» £*To adopt her; oh, George, in that one 
2 glance she seemed so near to me.”’ 
5 «My dear—you are beside yourself.” 

“T can’t help the feeling, George—I surely 
cannot help it. I feel as if we had missed the 
fairest opportunity for doing good that ever 
offered. Something tells me that child's lonely 
life ought to be linked with ours. I shall not 
(rest till I see her again—poor little creature, 

I'm sorry you refused her.”’ 





CHAPTER IV.—A TARDY REPENTANCE. 
Miss Tarkey still sat alone, stitching at the 
coarse cloth in her hand, when Rachel burst 
into the room, her eyes swollen with weeping, 
Cher cheeks scarlet. The sight of the coffin 
eonly increased her anguish, and she cried out 
)as she fell almost at the feet of the homely 
¢ tailoress— 
5 «Oh! I wish I had died and could be 
¢ buried with papa.” 
5 «Hush, Raney, hush; it is wicked to take 
Son so. God knew what was best for you, or 
2he would a’ sent for you, too.” 
5 I] wonder if He is like the ministers?” 
‘‘T hate them— 
I used to think he 


5 
¢ 


Ceried the child, passionately. 
2 they are bad, wicked men. 


only caught one glimpse as she was going out. ‘looked so good, and I went to him and asked 


I'd give worlds to know her; who is she?” 
“That I can’t tell you. 


her father, who is dead. What do I know 
about the matter? Some responsible person 
should have come. When I asked her if the 
mani belonged to any church, she said he*did 
not. How do I know where she'd carry me? 
The man may have died of small pox or ship 
fever. The authorities ought to provide a 


That she lives in‘ 
Trotter Place is the extent of my information.¢cin Trotter Place. 
She wanted me to’go and make a prayer over > 


chim to pray at poor papa’s funeral, and he 
S wouldn’t come because we was poor and lived 
I hate him. Ill always 
hate him; I wont believe any of them. He 
,wanted me to take some money; I wouldn't 
take it if I was starving.” 

“Oh, Rachel, you mustn’t show so much 
¢temper; my quick temper has been a hin- 
drance to me all my life; perhaps you didn’t 
understand him; perhaps he was not very 
well, and was afraid of some disease.”’ 
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«‘Yes, he was well,’ sobbed the child, * and? The child shook her head. 

he hadn't nothing to do but just sit there in hisS “Dat isha pity, for de madam made some- 
handsome chair and a great big gown all red2 thin’ goot for her; but I ’spose she hash lost 
with flowers, and read. And every thing‘ her appetite,” said the Jew; ‘now I will take 
about him was splendid, and there was the? anoder look at de poor man, and I shall 805 
picture of a little girl, his little girl, I ’spose. ounadam she ish come to de services but not me.’ 

She's got a father, and—and everything she‘ So saying he stood a moment, gazing silently 
wants, and I—lI’’— here the sobs became so into the face of the dead man, then with a 
violent that poor Miss Tarkey grew frightened, ‘ggrimace, and a slow shake of the head, he left 





and threw he or work aside. 

“Rachel,” she said, “if your father could 
see you now, how unhappy it would make? 
him! You must try to think it all for theS 
best; come, don’t cry so, you'll be sick,” and 
stroking the golden tresses, she tried by every > 
means in her power to soothe the wounded spirit. 
«Plague take the pesky man,” she thought, , 
“it wouldn’t have hurt him jest to come here‘ 
for a minute or two, and now he’s done more? 
harm than he can answer for—I’m afraid. 
See, Rachel,’ she added, aloud, as the child’s? 
sobs grew less frequent, ‘‘you haven't had a‘ 
mouthful to-day—you must must eat some-¢ 
thing, or you'll be sick. I’ve got some crack- , 
ers and a sip of tea while you’ve been gone. 
Go up in my room—and I'll borry some chairs < 
for the funeral.” 

“There wont anybody come,” moaned‘ 
Rachel, who had lost all faith. 

“Yes, there will—I'll see to that. And I, 
know a good man who'll say the prayer, and: 
be glad too, and your poor father will have a¢ 
decent funeral—/ say that. Now you'll go up 
and eat something, wont you?” 

The child said yes, and followed the tailor-~ 
ess up the creaking stairs, into the snug: 
little room ‘ske called her home. Here she> 
placed upon the little table a bit of cheese, a 


plateful of crackers, and in a few moments 4 
made a cup of tea, the only thing that Rachel‘ 


could touch with any satisfaction. Then she< 
went to her own room again, much against < 


K 


Miss Tarkey’s entreaty, who set it down in®> 


her mind that the child must be a wilful 
one, and hard to manage—took her seat near < 


the coffin, and watched, without seeming to? 


see, the few poor pine chairs which Tarkey had 5 
gathered from the several rooms, ranged along< 


the walls. ¢ 


‘‘Dear me, how ish de child now?” asked $ 
Snot probably be lessened with her growth, 


the German Jew, entering at this moment. 
‘De dinner is on de table—smokin’ hot—and ‘ 
de madam sent me to shay that, poor as it is, ¢ 
de little girl shall ’ave some of it.” 2 
“I've seen to that,” said Tarkey; ‘but? 
perhaps she'd like some warm dinner. Would‘ 
you, Rachel?” 5 


>) the room, bestowing one pitiful glance on the 
ylittle child, with her sunny head bowed. Two 


or three others came up to invite the orphan 
to dine—came with coarse words of welcome 


‘and rough gestures, but kindly hearts. By 


every one in that household, even by the 


‘drunken and profane, little Rachel was be- 


loved, and more than one would have given 
2her a home. At four o’clock a city missionary 
came, and quietly and kindly read over the 


§ coffin of the unknown dead, and lifted a simple 


prayer to the father of mercies, not forgetting 


Sthe little child in her loneliness, who sat sob- 


bing and weeping as if her poor heart would 
> break. There were seven mourners, all told, 


‘ dressed in the best they had, to pay as much 


respect to the poor corpse as they knew how, 


Sand the little child was grateful—grateful to 


Mrs. O’Murphey, in her great, coarse, frilled 


2 cap, and Mr. Calligan, who had hobbled up on 


crutches, to the little one-eyed man who 
sold segars on the sidewalk, to the wife of the 
German Jew, who appeared resplendent in @ 


Q small bonnet with roses at the top almost as 
Slarge as peonies—grateful to all the kind, 
< good hearts who pitied the lonely orphan, say- 


ing to herself that she never would forget 
them—and never cease to hate the minister 


‘who had refused to pray at her father’s 


funeral. 

The little heart was capable of a great deal, 
either of the sweetest, kindliest sympathies, 
or the strongest prejudice. Education and the 
influence of other surroundings. might change 
her disposition in all but these two attributes. 
Where she loved, she would love with an in- 
tensity bordering on passion; where she found 
in others an atmosphere repellant to her own 
inherent tastes, she would feel a repugnance 
that seemed almost allied to hate. This pecu- 
liarity the child’ had ever shown, and it would 


save by the most skilful management, or an 
entire change of her nature. 

As the funeral was going out of the door, 
the Episcopal minister and his wife came ing 
Sand with some little trepidation mounted the 
stairs to the room from which the man, had 


ve ead 
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been carried. Looking in they saw Mies Tar-¢ comfort in this respect. The child sang, also, 
key, tall, angular and homely, seated on the? wondrously well, and promised in time to 
floor, and striving with all her might to soothe > possess a voice of no ordinary power. She 
the child, whose sobs had become hysterical. Swas quite happy with her beloved Tarkey, 
“T am sorry; I thought I should be in ® after the first passion of her sorrow was over. 
time,” said Mr. Carlton, gazing with a slight? And thus a year passed. The minister's 
shrug around the dingy apartment. Little S wife had not forgotten her project. She called 
Rachel ceased her sobs, and glared at him< occasionally at Trotter Place, mounted the 
almost defiantly. Mrs. Carlton went towards? high stairs, and sat and talked with the angu- 


her, pity in her dark eyes. 5 lar tailoress, about little Rachel. But strange 
“My dear, wont you go home with me?‘ to say, she could not win her love. The child 
she queried. spoke when she was spoken to, but when she 


“‘No—no!” gasped the child; ‘ Tarkey, entered, all the life would go out of her face. 
don’t let them take me; I want to stay with¢ She could not forget that one incident that 
you.” 2 would stand out henceforth as the most promi- 

“ But you will have a good home, my child, ‘Snent sorrow of her life. Years hence would 
and I will take care of you, because you look< she tell that story and express her contempt 
like my little girl that died.” 2for the good pastor. For in reality he was at 

‘No, I want to stay here where papa died.‘ heart a good man. He would not have done a 
Tarkey, you will keep me, wont you? you wont‘ wrong thing, knowingly, for worlds. But that 


let me go away ?” 2careless refusal had planted a sting in the 
‘*No, little Raney, I'll keep you if it’s S heart of a little child, and a long lifetime could 
best.” Snot pluck it out. 
“Oh! it will be best; I'd rather die than? But trial was again to fall upon the litéle 
go!” 2orphan. The good Tarkey was taken ill, very 


Mrs. Carlton took the tailoress aside, and‘ill. Little Rachel did not suffice—she eould 
said a few words in a low voice, to which the< not manage her in her delirium. It frightened 
ether seemed to assent. She also gave her: her to see the tossing arms, the wild eyes; to 
some money to be used for the child, and then>hear the hoarse, changed voice. The neigh- 
the minister and his wife left the house. Sbors came in, tardily, called by the cries of 

Tarkey took the child up into her bit cham-‘the child. The pliysician came—the same.one 
ber, and tucked her for the night in her bit ¢ who had pronounced her father dead. He 
bed. The poor furniture was disposed of, and ¢ belonged to some hospital, and he decided that 
as the child was very little trouble to her, and ¢ as the case was a dangerous one, and the fever 
could sew coarse seams, she found that it was< might prove to be infectious, poor Tarkey 
no burden to care for her. Sumetimes she ¢ must be removed to the hospital. 
spoke of the minister’s home, and painted the? In vain the little girl prayed that she might 
pleasures of such a life as the child of their’ accompany her—the doctor lent a deaf ear. 
adoption would enjoy, but Rachel listened with ‘Rather a fine child, that,” he said to him- 
reluctance, or refused to hear altogether, and < self, ‘‘ if somebody would adopt her.” 

Tarkey was becoming so accustomed to her$ Poor Tarkey called Rachel to her in one of 
charge that her glowing descriptions were < her sane moments. 

soon quite given up. It was sucha pleasure? ‘Take this key, dear, it belongs to the little 
to see the little golden head in the doorway, > black box in the closet. If I should die, you 
waiting for her when she came home with her‘ will find a pocket-book with fifty dollars in it. 
work: such a sweet and new delight to see Keep it, child, it is yours, and give it to the 
her seated near the window, learning to read, > minister, who will spend it for you, but don’t 
or stitching away with those small fingers of< let anybody know it is there. Stop—you had 
hers. She was inclined to be a gentle child,‘ better take it out now. Put the pocket-bock 
in every sense of the word. It was only the;in your bosom or make a safe place for it 
act of heartlessness, cruelty or injustiee that: somewhere in your dress, and wait here tifl 
led her to betray the war-spirit she inherited.‘ you hear from me. I paid the month’s rent in 
And even in her poverty, she was proud and < advance the day I was taken sick.” Having 
sensitive as to appearances. That pointin'her2said this, she watched the child fulfil her 
eharacter the plain tailoress liked better than ‘ wishes, and then sank into a stupor from which 
any other, for she herself was uncompromis-< she had not roused herself when the hospital 
ingly neat, and’ little Rachel added to her<cart drove up. And now the child was all 
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alone. The wife of the German Jew prevailed 2 say good.by to all your friends, and put aside 


upon her to take her meals with her for a few 2 whatever you want to have saved from that 
dayg, but most of the time she sat in the little > good little woman’s things, and [ will come for 





room, waiting, hoping, irresolute and un-‘ you in a carriage,” said the minister's wife. 


happy 


2 And does it cost a great deal for a car- 


On the fifth day her suspense beoame intol-° riage?” asked the child. 
erable. Nor was she less uneasy, when, as$ ‘Oh! no—you eould ride four or five miles 
she sat by the little window, the door opening < for a dollar,” was her reply, smiling at the 
disclosed the face of the minister’s wife. She? question. ‘Do you lovetoride? you shall, 


shrank from the warm kiss and kindly man- - 


ner. 
«My dear, you will come and stay with us 


Soften, when you come with me, for I shall call 
Syou my little girl, and I have plenty of nice 
¢clothes for you, and beautiful playthings, and 


now,” said Mrs. Carlton, as she took the pas-: you shall go to a good school and learn every- 


sive little hand. 
The child shook her head, only saying— 
‘Tam waiting for Tarkey to get well.” 
“But, my child, Tarkey is dead and buried, 
they tell me.” 
The little girl gazed at her with a stony 
glance, then turned impatiently away, saying, 
+I will wait till she comes.” 
“But, my dear, if she is dead’’— 


“She can’t be dead; somebody would have‘ 


come and told me.” 

“And I have come.” 

“Then papa has gone and. Tarkey has 
gone,” cried the child, bursting into tears. 

“T will be your friend, dear.’’ 


“No, no,” the child persisted, laying her - 
hands on the broad window-sill, and her face > 


upon them. 
““My dear, why will you not let me love 


you? I tell you you shall be like my own> 


little child.” 

“I want Tarkey—I only want Tarkey,” 
sobbed Rachel. ‘God takes them all away 
from me.” 

“But He provides others, dear.” 

“No, no—it was only papa and Tarkey I 
wanted, and now they are both gone.” 

“But, my child, you must have somewhere 
to stay—you must go home with me.” 

‘I will stay here,” said the child, resolutely. 

“You can’t stay here, little one—how are 
you going to pay for the rent?” - 

“*T have’’—and there the child checked her- 
self; she was about to disclose the fact that 
she had money with her, but a bright thought 
flashed across her brain. 

“You wont take me to night ;” she said. 

**No, nor to-morrow, if you will only come 
with me. You must pack up your clothes 
nicely, and I will call for you whenever you 
say. Shall I come for you to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow night, perhaps,” queried the 
child. 

“Yes, that will give you time engugh to 


§ thing.” 
¢ 
¢ CHAPTER V.—HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 
¢ «Five miles for a dollar,” said Rachel to 
< herself, as she sat in a musing attitude after 
>the minister's wife had gone. ‘I can’t go 
sand live with that man—I wont—I’ll travel 
away first where they can’t find me. Five 
> miles for a dollar—let me see.’’ 
She took out the little pocket-book from a 
¢ place she had made in the bosom of her dress. 
> The bills seemed to her a great fortune. How 
should she ever spend fifty dollars? But then 
¢ there was the danger of being robbed, again. 
» Suppose some of the inmates of that house knew 
that she had so much money? They might 
come and murder her. There Were men there 
Swho would dare do it. She had locked the 
Sdoor. Now she carefully took out two one 
dollar bills, and folding them in a paper, put 
Sthem in her pocket, then restored the pocket- 
5 book to its old place. 
2 I shall never see poor Tarkey again,” she 
‘said, sorrowfully, ‘‘so I might as well go and 
Sseek my fortune. The minister may have a 
every nice home, but I could not live there; I 
¢ Should be thinking all the time how he looked 
¢ when I asked him to say a prayer for father.” 
2 Picking up a few things, she packed them 
Sinto a little hand-basket, put on her bonnet 
and faded shawl, and suddenly recollected that 
she did not know who to leave the key with. 
¢ She thought carefully over the varied inmates 
Cof the house, and came to the conclusion to 
Sgive it to the wife of the German Jew, who 
Shad always been so kind to her. So gravely 
¢ locking the door, after casting one lingering 
Sglance about the little room, she proceeded 
¢ down stairs to the apartment occupied by that 
S worthy, and from the door of which issued an 
2 odorous smell, like to the frying of doughnuts. 
‘ And surely, there stood Madam Deucthsloff, 
Sher portly dimensions arrayed in a check 
? gown and large woollen apron, her face scarlet 
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from the effects of the heat, her fat, red arms ‘ 5 moss, that never got a taste of sunlight; but 
bare above the elbow, while a dozen bright < ‘the presence of the child brightened every- 


red spots danced and bubbled about in a> 
frothy cream of boiling lard. 

‘Dat ish you, little Miss, come right in and > 
waits till I gets dis dish empty and den helps 
yourself to doughnuts.” 


‘*I] don’t want any doughnuts,” said Miss 


Rachel, with a grand air and a steady voice, ; 


that made her seem a very short and diminu- 
tive woman, ‘I have ceme to ask you if 
you'll take care of poor Tarkey’s key.” 

“Vat! ish you going away ?” 
German Jew’s portly wife. 

‘‘Yes; poor Tarkey is dead, and I’m going 
to seek my fortune,’”’ was the grave reply. 

‘*Ah! de child is crazy—is lost herself,” 
cxied the woman, flinging up her arms, and 
totally 


thanever. ‘Dat is clear joking, child.” 
**No, I’m really going to seek my fortune. 
I can’t live here, you know, now papa is gone 
and Tarkey is gone.” 
‘* Poor child !” muttered the tender-hearted 


woman, dashing at the dough-bails, the tears ° 
in her eyes—‘‘I did hear yesterday dat she « 
was not expect to live ; but I think not she was ° 
Come, you shall stay wid me till we finds < 


die. 
you a place.” 


“No, thank you; I’m going right away ‘ 


You will keep the key till the month is 


9”) 


now. 
- wont you: 
‘ Ah, ish de month’s rent all paid, den ?” 

“Yes, so Tarkey told me.” 

‘*Very well; but if you ish going, if you 
doesn’t finds de fortune—den you'll maybe 
cume back to us.”’ 

‘«* Perhaps I will,” was the quiet reply. 


‘Vell, I wonders if nobody takes you, wid ‘ 


that face,’’ exclaimed the woman, with an 
admiring glance. 


It was a beautiful face, now that it was‘ 
lighted up, its soft eyes so luminous—such a ? 


wondrous brightness shining through every 
feature—the rich golden hair, with shafts of 
light gleaming all over it—not quite hidden by ‘ 
the little bonnet. In truth, her hair was the 
most glorious thing about her; fine, silky 


and luxuriant, it bade fair before many years < 
to rival the tresses spoken of in old legends, 3 


asked the « 


oblivious to the blackening crust of the > 
dough-balls, that bobbed about more furiously < 
¢miles?” she asked, 


‘ thing. 
‘*Now, come—you will not find doughnuts 
‘like these where you goes to seek your 


fortune,” said the good-natured woman, taking 
cup half a dozen, and wrapping them in a 
paper. 


“Tl take them in my hand,” said the 
\child, ‘“‘for they would grease my clothes in 
the basket.” 

‘sWell, there they are. Now remembers, 
and come back to us if you gits frightened or 
hungry; we'll git you a good place—remem- 


“bers.” 


Little Rachel thanked her, for her native 
courtesy never deserted her, even among the 
roughest associations, and went on her way 
till she found a stand for carriages. 

‘“‘What will you charge to carry me five 
the little thing of nine 
‘years, gazing up in the face of a pleasant- 
looking driver. 

The man smiled as he answered the wee 
‘ child—‘‘ Where do you want to go, little lady?” 

“Five miles,’? was the steady answer— 
‘“ anywhere.” 

*‘Five miles anywhere?” he responded, 
suppressing a Jaugh—‘ well, that’s rather a 
¢ dubious direction.” 

‘*Well, where can I go for five miles?” 
° queried the child. 

“Why, let me see—yon can go all over th 
Ceity, or-——”’ 

“Oh! I want to get out of the city; that’s 
§what I’m going for.”’ 

“You do?” said the driver, more and more 
Samused. ‘* Well, there’s Salem, and Warren, 
cand Boxford, and Davis Corners, and 

‘I guess Warren will do,” she said, catching 
2at the neme; ‘but you didn’t tell me how 
‘ much you would charge.”’ 

‘Well, we generally ask a dollar; but 
2you’re rather young for this business, aint 
‘you?” he asked. ‘*Where’s your father? 
¢ Why don’t somebody go with you?” 
‘* My father is dead,’’ replied little Rachel, 
° hoarsely, the tears starting. ‘‘I haven’t got 
anybody since Tarkey died in the hospital, and 
I’m going to seek my fortune ?” 
What made the man turn suddenly away, 








that swept the floor when the bonny braid was Cand affect to be examining something on the 
loosened. The room was not blessed with 2 sidewalk very intently. His lip quivered as 
windows—it was always shadowy, owing ta the She told the child to jump in, and he’d drive 
great staring black wall opposite, swept, and Cher to Warren for fifty cents, though he usually 
wrinkled, and stained with the tears and ‘charged a dollar. 

smoke of a century, Overrun with harsh brown So she seated herself on the elastic cushion, 
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for it was a very nice sort of vehicle, and‘ 
placing her little basket beside her, she leaned 
back in the carriage, full of her grand scheme. 
What the fortune would be; in what shape it 
would present itself, and where it was to find 
her, were questions which she had not asked - 
herself. There she was, a lonely, friendiess 
child, beginning her life-journey independent ‘ 
of circumstances, quite too sufficient for herself 
to need any advice—strong in her resolve—a_ 
heroine in her determination. 

The coach came to a stop. It was near a 
station, and several carriages stood about, “ 
ready to pick up the passengers coming in the 
different trains. Warren was a beautiful ‘ 
country place, green with hedges and tall, 
shade trees; for the people who lived there 
were mostly rich, and spent their time in im- 
proving the land, and making it as near an: 
earthly paradise as they were oapable of doing. ‘ 
The driver sprang from his seat witli some » 
alacrity, and opened the coach door. One 
glance sufficed to show him that little Rachel 
was ina sound sleep. Such a fairy thing she- 
seemed, leaning back in the mest careless yet 
graceful attitude, her hair falling forwards and » 
showering golden rays over the scant and 
threadbare shawl, that the man paused a mo- 
ment, gazing silently; then called a brother 
whip. 

“Isn't that a pretty picture ?” he whispered, 
beckoning him to look in. 

‘She's a stunner, isn’t she?” responded the 
other, coarsely but kindly. ‘* What are you 
doing with her? Do you give every beggar a 
lift on the road?” 

“Not exactly,” said the driver. ‘‘ This child 
isn’t a beggar, since she offered to pay her‘ 
fare; but I shant take anything, for I meant to- 
come out to Warren some day.”’ 

“No more I wouldn’t, poor little thing! < 
Who is she ?—what is she up to?” 

“Who she is I don’t know any more than< 
you do; but she is going to seek her fortune.”’ ? 

The man looked into the coach again, and‘ 
burst into a laugh. 

‘Seek her fortune!” he said. ‘She looks‘ 
like it! See here, Peak, how do you know? 
but you are getting yourself into trouble? She® 
may be some lady’s child—a rumaway ; you'd 
better take her name, at all events.” ) 

“A lady’s ehild, with those clothes!” said g 
the other. ‘+ No, I believe it’s as she said ; she’s 7 
alone in the world, and thinks she can pick up : 
for herself some way. However, that’s a good? 
idea about her name. Here, little one, wakes 
up! tyou’ve come to the end of your journey.” ¢ 
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Rachel opened her eyes very widely, and 
stared vacantly about her for a moment. 

‘I thought it was Tarkey,” she said bewil- 
deredly. ‘I think I was dreaming. Is this 
the place ?” 

‘* Yes, this is Warren, little lady; and now 
have you any idea where you are going?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the cheerful answer, as the 
child gathered up her small basket. ‘I shall 
find a place, I guess. Will you take your 
money out of this?” and she offered him the 
bill for which she had been fumbling. 

‘*No, little one; you're welcome to your 
drive. Keep your money; I warrant you'll 
want all you have got.” 

tachel looked up at him a little alarmed. 
Did he know that she had money with her, and 
would he tell somebody ; and would he and the 
man who was watching follow her and rob her 
as she went onwards. The suspicion was but 
& momentary one. She thanked him, smiled 
confidingly in his face, and enlivened by the 
beauty about her, refreshed by the sweet sleep 
she had enjoyed, she started cheerily onward. 
The doughnuts tasted very nice as she stopped 
at a running brook, after she had walked 
awhile. She felt a sense of freedom that 
quickened her pulses and made her heart 
bound witha new pleasure. Cautiously look- 


- ing about her, to be sure she was not disturbed, 


she took out the little old pocket-book, and 
placed one of her bills with the rest of the 
money. 

‘‘How rich I am!” thought the guileless 
child. ‘I can surely go round the world with 
this money; and the good coachman was so 
kind. Why! what is this ?” 

The pocket-book was an old-fashioned wal- 
let, containing several compartments. As she 
carelessly opened one of them that had 
escaped her notice on account of a flap which 


> hid the mouth, she saw a small square pack- 


age. It was not large enough for a letter; but 
she was well enough versed in the rudiments 
of spelling to decipher the printed handwriting 


of poor Tarkey, whose kindness had been sueh 


a balm to her soul. It was written thus: 

‘¢ For little Rachel—her father’s ring. She 
must keep it till she is a woman. Her real 
name is written inside of it.” 

Child as she was, Rachel flushed from head 
to foot. ‘‘ Tarkey had no right,” she cried in- 
dignantly to herself; ‘papa is dead, and papa 
said let his name be buried with him. Papa 
didn’t want the ring taken off, and I don’t 
want it. ‘I'll bury it in the earth.” 

Some unseen influence mercifully stayed the 
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hand of the child. She looked at the package’ 
again and again, murmuring to herself—, 
‘«Tarkey wouldn’t have done anything wrong ; ‘ 
I’m sure she wouldn’t. 
was doing right. Perhaps after all I ought to‘ 
keep it, and I will.” 
A sudden sound near ker caused the child” 
te turn her head; a sudden terror shook her ; < 
for there, standing a few feet from her, and> 
leaning against a tree, stood a man, bis eyes 
glowering at the pocket-book ; and the poor, ; 
trembling child, who, as if fascinated by his 
evil, serpent-like glance, gazed at him silent 
under the hateful spell of fear. Broad- 
shouldered, stout and short, his countenance: 
one of an almost deadly repulsiveness ; black 
eyes like beads, that glittered sharply with an‘ 
avaricious sparkle; a coarse mouth, fitly mat- ’ 
ing with the rest of his prominent, distorted 
features ; a low, overhanging brow, and thick 
black wiry hair, made up a physique that 
could not soon be forgotten. For a moment. 
they gazed at each other, both quite silent and - 
motionless; then he moved, stretched himself 
lazily, looked round on all sides of him, to be- 
sure that no one was near; (unfortunately, thes 
child had chosen an untravelled road, instead - 
ef the turnpike) then pressing his lips. 
t@zether, he came up to the child, smiling‘ 
horribly. She meantime had had no power to 
put the wallet away, or to turn from him. The‘ 
little packet still bung to her almost nerveless 
fingers; some terrible evil seemed impending, ; 
and there was none to help her. 
(v0 BE CONTINUED.) 


Stly Sather. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


I have a very early recollection of my father ’ 
as a cheerful man, and of our home as a place‘ 
full of the‘heart’s warmest sunshine. But the? 
father of my childhood and the father of my’ 
more advanced years wore a very different ex-’ 
terior. He had grown silent, thoughtful, 
abstracted, but nct morose. As his children < 
sprang up around him, full of life and hope, - 
he seemed to lose the buoyant spirits of his‘ 
earl®r manhood, I did not observe this at the - 
time, for I had not learned to observe and> 
reflect. Life was a simple state of enjoyment. < 
Trial had not quickened my perceptions, nor > 
suffering taught me an unselfish regard for< 
others. > 

The home provided by my father was; 
elegant—some would have called it luxurious. ; 


7 





Tarkey thought she? 


’ standard. 


Shouse, after eating his light breakfast. 
¢had grown dyspeptic, and had to be eareful 
‘and sparing in his diet. 
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On our education and accomplishments no ex- 
pense was spared. I had the best teachers— 
and, of course, the most expensive; with none 
others would I have been satisfied, for I had 
come naturally to regard myself as on a social 


equality with the fashionable young friends 


who were my companions, and who indulged 
the fashionable vice of depreciating everything 
that did not come up to a certain acknowledged 
Yearly I went to Saratoga or New- 
port with my sisters, and at a cost which I now 
think of with amazement. Sometimes my 
mother went with us, but my father never. He 
was not able to leave his business. Business! 
How I came to dislike the word! It was 
always “business” when we asked him to go 
anywhere with us; business hurried him away 
from his hastily-eaten meals; business absorbed 
all his thoughts, and robbed us of our father, 

“T wish father would give up business,” I 
said to my mother one day, “‘ and take some 
comfort of his life. Mr. Woodworth has 
retired, and is now living on his income.” 

My mother looked at me strangely and 
sighed, but answered nothing. 

About this time my father showed some in- 
clination to repress our growing disposition to 
spend money extravagantly in dress. Nothing 
but a hundred-dollar shawl would suit my 
ideas. Ada White had been presented by her 
father with a hundred-dollar cashmere, and I 
did not mean to be put off with anything less. 

‘‘ Father, I want a hundred dollars,’’ said I 


¢to him one morning as he was leaving the 


He 


* A bundred dollars!’? He looked sur- 


?prised; in fact, I noticed that my request 
-made him start. 


‘* What do you want with so 
much money ?”’ 

«“‘T have nothing seasonable to wear,’ said 
I, very firmly; ‘‘and as I must have a shawl, 
I might as well get a good one while I am 
about it. I saw one at Stewart’s yesterday 
that is just the thing. Ada White’s father gave 
her a shawl exactly like it, and you must let 
me have the money to buy this one. It will 
last my lifetime.” 

‘‘A hundred dollars is a large price for a 
shawl,’’ said my father, in his sober way. 

“*Oh, dear, no!’’ was my emphatic answer; 
‘¢a hundred dollars is a low price for a shawl. 
Jane Wharton’s cost five hundred.” 

“Tl think about it,” said my father, turn- 
ing from me, I thought, rather abruptly. 

When he came home at dinner-time, I was 
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‘lene in the parlor, practising a uew piece of é 


inusic which my fashionable teacher had left $ 
me. He was paid three dollars for every‘ 
leeson. My father smiled as he laid a hundred < 
dollar bill on the keys of the piano. I started 2 
up, and kissing him, said, with the ardor of a$ 
pleased girl— $ 

« What a dear good father you are!” ¢ 

The return was ample. He always seemed - 
most pleased when he could gratify some wish ‘ 
or supply some want of his children. Ah! if, 
we had been less selfish—less exacting! 

It was hardly to be expected that my- 
sisters would see me the po-sessor of a ¢ 
hundred-dollar shawl, and not desire a like 
addition to their own wardrobes. 

‘T want a hundred dollars,” said my sister 
Jane, on the next morning, as my father was 
about leaving for his store. , 

“Can't spare it to-day, my child,” I heard 
him answer kindly but firmly. 

“Qh, but I must have it!” urged my‘ 
sister. 

“I gave you twenty-five dollars only day - 
before yesterday,’’ my father replied to this. - 
“What have you done with that?” § 

«Spent it for gloves and laces,’’ said Jane, 
in a light way, as if the sum were of the 
smallest possible consequence. 

‘IT am not made of money, child.” The< 
tone of my father’s voice struck me as 
unusually sober—almost sad. But Jane re-: 
plied instantly, and with something of 
reproach and complaint in her tones—‘I 
shouldn’t think you were, if you find it so hard 
to part with a hundred dollars.” 

“T have a large payment to make to-day’’— < 
my father spoke with unusual decision of man- 
ner—‘‘and shall need every dollar that I can» 
raise.” 

“You gave sister a hundred dollars yester- < 
day,” said Jane, almost petulantly. 

Not a word of reply did my father make. I 
was looking at him, and saw an expression on 
his countenance that was new to me-an> 
expression of pain, mingled with fear. He‘ 
turned away slowly, and in silence left the 
house. 

“Jane,” said my mother, addressing her 
from the stairway, on which she had been? 
standing, ‘‘how could you speak so to your‘ 
father ?” ¢ 

“I have just as good right to a hundred > 
dollar shawl as Anna,” replied my sister, in a: 
very undutiful tone. ‘‘ And what is more, I’m: 
going to have one.” 5 


“What reason did your father give for: 


° pray you, do anything ‘o worry ! im. 
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refusing your request to-day?” asked my 
mother. 

‘‘Couldn’t spare the money! Had a large 
payment to make! Only an excuse!” 

“Stop, my child!’ was the quick, firm 
remark, made with unusua! fee'irg. ‘Is that 
the way to speak of so good a father? Of one 


¢ who has ever been so kindly indulgent? Jane! 


ee 


Jane! You know not what you are saying! 
My sister looked something abashed at this 
unexpected rebuke, when my mother took 


° occasion to add, with an earnestness of manner 


that I could not help remarking as singular, 
‘Your father is troubled about something. 
What it is, I know not. Business may not be 


Sgoing on to his satisfaction. Last night I 


awoke, and found him walking the*floor. To 
my questions, he merely answered that he was 


Swakeful. His health is not so good as for- 


merly, and his spirits are low. Don’t, let me 
Say no 
more about this money, Jane; you will get it 


¢ whenever it can be spared.” 


I did not see my father again until tea-time. 
Occasionally business engagements pressed 
upon him so closely that he did not come home 
at the usual hour for dining. He looked 
pale—weary—almost haggard. 

‘¢ Dear father, are you sick ?”’ said I, laying 
a hand upon him, and gazing earnestly inte 
his countenance. 

‘<I do not feel very well,” he replied, partly 
averting his face, as if he did not wish me to 
read its expression too closely. ‘‘1 have had 
a weary day.” 

“You must take more recreation,” said I. 
This excessive devotion to business is destroy- 
ing your healthe Why will you do it, 
father ?” 

He merely sighed as he passed onwards, and 
ascended to his own room. At tea-time I 


observed that his face was unusually sober. 


His silence was nothing uncommon, and se 
that passed without remark from any one. 

On the next day Jane received the hundred 
dollars, which was spent for a shawl like 
mine. This brought the sunshine back to her 
face. Her moody looks, I saw, disturbed my 
father. , 

From this time, the hand which ,had Aer 
been ready to supply all our wants, real or 


cimaginary, opened less promptly at our de- 


mands. My father talked occasionally of 
retrenchment and economy when some of our 
extravagant bills came in; but we paid little 
heed to his remarks on this head. Where 
could we retrench? In whit could we econo- 
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mize? The very idea was absurd. We had $ “Because I have something of more import- 
nothing that others moving in our circle did\ance to think about than Saratoga and its 


Our house and furniture would? fashionable follies.” 
‘* Business! business!” said I, impatiently, 


not have. 
hardly compare favorably with the houses and‘ 





furniture of many of our fashionable friends. < 
We dressed no better—indeed, not so well as > 
dozens of our acquaintances. Retrenchment ‘ 
and economy ! 
sisters at the words, and wondering with them 

what could be coming over our father. In a‘ 


half-amused way, we enumerated the various 2 


items of imaginary reform, beginning at the 
annual summer recreations, and ending with 
our milliner’s bills. In mock seriousness, we, 
proposed to take’ the places of cook, chamber- 


maid and waiter, and thus save these items of? 


expense in the family. We had quite a merry 5 
¢ were instantly on fire. My face was, of course, 


time over our fancied reforms. 

But our father was serious. Steadily he 
persisted in what seemed to us a growing 
penuriousness. Every demand for money 
seemed to give him a partial shock, and every ‘ 
dollar that came to us was parted with relue- 
tantly. All this was something new; but we 
thought less than we felt about it. Our father 
seemed to be getting into a very singular state 2 
of mind. 


Summer came round—I shall neveg forget 2 


that summer—and we commenced making our‘ 
annual preparations for Saratoga. Money; 
was, of course, an indispensable prerequisite. | 
I asked for fifty dollars. 

‘« For what purpose,?” inquired my father. 

“‘T haven’t a single dress fit to appear in‘ 
away from home,” said I. 

‘Where are you going ?” he asked. 

Ithought the question a strange one, and 
replied, a little curtly, 

‘¢ To Saratoga, of course.” 

“Oh!” 
repeated my words, in a questioning kind of a> 
way, as if his mind were not altogether satis- « 
fied on the subject. 2 

**To Saratoga ?” 
“Yes, sir. To Saratoga. We always go’ 
there. We shall close the season at Newport > 


this year.” 4 
My father’s manner ? 


** Who else is going ?” 
wag strange. I had never seen hjm just in‘ 
the mood he then appeared to be. é 


«‘ Jane is going, of course; and so is Emily. ¢ 
And we are trying to persuade mother, also. ¢ 


She didn’t go last year. Wont you spend a> 
week or two with us. Now do say yes.” 5 


I remember laughing with my? 


Swere uttered are in my ears. 
‘denying! 
‘ by your thoughtless, selfish children! 
It seemed new to him. Then he? 


rd 


‘*It is the Moloch, father, to which you sacri- 
fice every social pleasure, every home delight, 
every good! Already you have laid health 
and happiness upon the bloody altars of this 
false god!” 

A few quick flushes went over his pale face, 
and then its expression became very sad. 

Anna,” he said, after a brief silence, 
during which even my unpractieed eyes could 
see that an intense struggle was going on in 
his mind, “‘ Anna, you will have to give up 
your visit to Saratoga this year.” 

““Why, father!” It seemed as if my blood 


allina glow. I was confounded, and, let me 
confess it, indignant; it seemed so like a 
tyrannical outrage. 

‘It is simply as I say, my daughter.” He 
spoke without visible excitement. ‘‘I cannot 


» afford the expense this season, and you will, 


therefore, all have to remain in the city.” 

‘‘That’s impossible!” said I. ‘I couldn’t 
live here through the summer.” 

‘¢ ]manage to live!” There was a tone in 
my father’s voice, as he uttered these simple 
words, partly to himself, that rebuked me. 
Yes, he did manage to live, but how? Witness 


Chis pale face, wasted form, subdued aspect, 


brooding silence, habitual abstraction of mind! 

“‘ Tmanage to live!” I hear the rebuking 
words even now—the tones in which they 
Dear father! 
Kind, tender, indulgent, long-suffering, self- 
Ah, how little were you understood 


‘‘Let my sisters and mother go,” said 1, a 
new regard for my father springing up in my 
heart; ‘I will remain at home with you.” 

“‘Thank you, dear child!” he answered, his 
voice suddenly veiled with feeling. ‘* But I 
cannot afford to let any one go this season.” 

“The girls will be terribly disappointed. 
They have set their hearts on going,” said I. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. ‘But necessity 
knows no law. They will have to make them- 
selves as contented at home as possible.” 

And he left me, and went away to his all- 
exacting ‘‘ business.” 

When I stated what he had said, my sisters 
were in a transport of mingled anger and dis- 


My father shook his head at this last pro-2 appointment, and gave utterance to many un- 
posal, and said, ‘‘ No, child!” very decidedly. Skind remarks against our geod, indulgent 


«« Why?” I asked. 


( father. As for my oldest sister, she declared 
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¢hat she would go in spite of him, and pro- 
posed our visiting the store of a well-known 
merchant, where we often made purchases, 
and buying all we wanted, leaving directions 
to have the bill sent in. But I was now on 
my father’s side, and resolutely opposed all 
suggestions of disobedience. His manner and 
words had touched me, causing some scales to 
drop from my vision, so that I could see in a 
new light, and perceive things in a new 
aspect. 

We waited past the usual time for my fa- 
ther’s coming on that day, and then dined 
without him. A good deal to our surprise he 


eame home about four o'clock, entering with > 


an unusual quiet manner even for him, and 
going up to his own room without speaking to 
any one of the family. 


‘‘Was that your father?’ We were sitting < 
> both troubled and perplexed. 


together, still discussing the question of Sara- 
toga and Newport. It was my mother) who 
asked the question. 
door open and close, and had also heard 
footsteps along the passage and up the 
stairs. 

“It is too early for him to come home,” I 
answered. 


My mother looked at her watch, and re- ? 


marked, as a shade of concern flitted over her 
face, 

“It certainly was your father. 
mistaken in his step. 
him home so early? 


I cannot be 


{ follewed, for a sudden fear came into my 
heart. 

“Edward! what ails you? 
Lheard my mother ask, in an alarmed voice, 
as I came into her room. My father had laid 


himself across the bed, and his face was con- > 


cealed by a pillow, into which it was buried 5 
\you would go down 


deeply. 
‘“‘Edward! Edward! Husband! What is 5 
the matter? Are you ill?” 


“Oh, father! dear father!” I cried, adding 
my voice to my mother’s, and bursting into 
tears. I grasped his hand; it was very cold. 


[ leaned over, and, pressing dewn the pillow, > 
touched his face. It was cold also, and clammy - 


with perspiratlon. § 


eaid my mother. 
“No, no—don’t.” 


unnatural voice. 


Vw 


‘ments. 
coat, and boots, he making no resistance, and 


We had heard the street- 
father been inquired for at the door, a thing 


What can have brought ‘ 
I hope he is not sick.’’ < 
And she arose and went hastily from the room. : 
‘sick or well.”’ 


Are you sick?” > 


My father partially 5 
aroused himself at this, speaking in a thick, ¢ 
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2James, our waiter, to go in all haste for the 
‘family physician. When I returned, my mo- 
> ther, her face all wet with tears, was endeavor- 


ing to remove some of my father’s outer gar- 
Together we took off his coat, waist- 


appearing to be in a partial stupor, as if under 
the influence of some drug. We chafed his 
hands and feet, and bathed his face, that wore 
a deathly aspect, and used all the means in 
our power to rekindle the failing spark of life. 
But he seemed to grow less and less conscious 
of external things every moment. 

When the physician came, he had many 
questions to ask as to the cause of the state 
in which he found my father. But we could 
answer none of them. I watched his face in- 
tently, noting every varying expression, burt 
saw nothing to inspire confidence. He seemed 
Almost his first 
act was to bleed copiously. 

Twice, before the physician came, had my 


altogether unusual at that hour of the day. 
Indeed, his presence in the house at that hour 
was something which had not occurred within 


°@ year. 


‘A gentleman is in the parlor, and says 
that he must see Mr. W , said the 





( waiter, speaking to me in a whisper, soon after 


the physician’s arrival. 

‘« Did you tell him that father was very ill 2!’ 
said I. 

“Yes; but he says that he must see him, 


“Go down and tell him that father is not in 
a state to be seen by any one.” 

The waiter returned in a few moments, and 
beckoned me to the chamber door. 

«The man says that he is not going to leave 
the house until he sees your father. I wish 
to him. He acts 
strangely. 

Without stopping to reflect, I left the apart- 
ment, and hurried down to the parlor. I found 
& man walking the floor in a very excited 


? manner. 


“I wish to see Mr. W »” said he, ab- 
ruptly, and in an imperative way. 
‘‘ He is very ill, sir’’ I replied, ‘and cannot 





“Send James for the dector, instantly,” § be seen.’’ 


‘‘T must see him, sick or well.” His manner 
was excited. 

‘‘ Impossible, sir.” 

The door-bell rang again at this moment, 


“Go!” My mother repeated the injunction, Cand with some violence. I paused, and stood 


end I flew dowa stairs with the order for ¢ listening until the servant answered the sum- 
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mons, while the man strode twice the full? 
length of the parlor. 

**] wish to see Mr. W———..” 
voice of a man. 

** He is sick,’’ the servant replied. 


«Give him my name—Mr. Walton—and say 2 
And5 


that I must see him for just a moment.” 
this new visitor came in past the waiter, and? 
entered the parlor. 


‘““Mr. Arnold!” he ejaculated, in evident 
surprise. 
‘‘Humph! This is a nice business!’ said‘ 


the first visitor, in a rude way, entirely in- 
different to my presence or feelings. 
business, I must confess!” 

**Have you seen Mr. W———?”’ was in- 
quired. 

“No. They say he’s sick.”’ 

There was an unconcealed doubt in the voice 
that uttered this. 

**Gentlemen,” 
eourage, ‘‘this is an outrage! 
mean by it ?” 

‘** We wish to see your father,” said the last 
comer, his manner changing, and his voice 
respectful. 


said I, stung into indignant 
What do you 
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It was the? . 
> all I could answer; 
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‘What does all this mean?” whispered my 
° distressed mother. 
“I connot tell. Something is wrong,” wag 


and a vague, terrible fear 


‘ took possession of my heart. 


In the midst of our confusion, uncertainty, 
and distress, my uncle, the only relative of my 
mother, arrived, and frem him we learned the 


crushing fact that my father's paper had been 


» that day dishonored at bank. 


In other words, 


that he had failed in business. 


**A nice » 


The blow, long suspended over his head—ag 
I afterwards learned—long dreaded, and long 
averted by the most desperate expedients te 


¢save himself from ruin, when it did fall, was 


2 too heavy for him. 


¢ 


2endured much and suffered much. 


lt crushed the life out of 


his enfeebled system. That fearful night he 


’ died, 


It is not my purpose to draw towards the 
survivors any sympathy, by picturing the — 
changes in their fortunes and modes of life 
that followed this ead event. They have all 
But how 
light has it been to what my father must have 
endured and suffered in his long struggle to 


‘sustain the thoughtless extravagance of his 


**You have both been told,” was my firm . 


reply, ‘that my f&ther is too ill to be. seen.” 
«<Tt isn’t an hour, as I am told, since he left 

his store,’’ said the firat visitor, ‘and I hardly 

think his illness has progressed so rapidly up 


to this time as to make an interview danger- 
eus. We do not wish te be rude or uncourte- 
ous, Miss W , but our business with< 





your father is imperative, and we must see 
him. I, for one, do not intend leaving the 
house until I meet him face to face!” 


** Will you walk up stairs?” I had the pres-¢ 


ence of mind and decision to say, and I moved 
Yrom the parlor into the passage. The men 
followed, and I led them up to the chamber 
where our distressed family were gathered 
around my father. As we entered the hushed 


apartment the men pressed forward somewhat > 


family, to supply them with comforts and 


» luxuries, none of which he eould himself en- 


‘joy. 


5 blindly selfish thou art! 


» have my father back again! 


eagerly, but their steps were suddenly arrested. < 


The sight was one to make its own impression. ? 


My father’s face, deathly in its hue, was 
turned towards the door, and from his bared 
arm a stream of dark blood was flowing slug- : 
gishly. The physician had just opened ac 
vain. 


“‘Come! This is no place for us,” I heard? 


» comfort. 


Ever before me is the image of his 
and pale, sober, 
always mild, now 


gradually wasting form, 
anxious face. His voice, 
comes to my ears in memory burdened with a 
most touching sadness. What could we 
have been thinking about? Oh, youth! how 
How unjust in thy 
What would I not give t 
This daily toil 
for bread, those hours of labor, prolonged 
often far iato the night season—how cheerful 
would I be if they ministered to my father's 
Ah! if we had been loving and just 
But we 


thoughtlessness ! 


to him, we might have had him still. 
were neither loving nor just. While he 
gathered with hard toil, we scattered. Daily 
we saw him go forth hurried to his business, 
and nightly we saw him come home exhausted; 
and we never put forth a hand to lighten hi 
burdens; but, to gratify our idle and vain 
pleasures, laid new ones upon his stooping 
shoulders, until, at last@#the cruel weight 
‘crushed him to the earth ! 


My father! Oh, my father! If grief and 


ene of the men whisper to the other, and they: ‘tearful repentance could have restored you to 
withdrew as unceremoniously as they had‘ our broken circle, long since you would have 


entered. Scarcely had they gone ere the loud > returned to us. 


But tears and repentance are 


ringing of the door-bell sounded through theSin vain. “The rest and peace of eternity is 


house again. 


2 yours ! 
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Che BArang Bighted. g art world would be swarming with 


5 «And it would be better, Mary! Better to 
‘lead a single life—lonely and imperfect though 
‘‘Margaret ‘Vance! you are eurely not in¢ it be, than to trust your immortal destiny in the 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


earnest ?” ° keeping of a man whom, in your inmost soul, 
«But, indeed Lam, Mary. How could Lact‘ you could not respect! Edward Rossiter won 
otherwise ?” ‘ the affections of Agnes Weld by a promise of 
« Well, I always thought you eccentric, but 5 2 marriage ; he brought to bear upon her all the 
this caps the climax !” > specious sophistries which men have ever 


Mary Warner let fall the snowy bridal tissue‘ ready to beguile the unwary—and then, when 
upon which she was fastening sprays of orange? she had given up everything fer him, he left 
flowers, and sank into a chair. S her !—left her to be shunned by her own sex— 

Margaret Vance, cool and self-possessed,(to be a bye-word with the other; while he, 
though very pale, finished the letter she was> the real culprit, mixed with society, and drank 
writing, sealed, and superscribed it, and rung‘ in the smiles of virtuous women who shoald 
for a servant. 2 have scorned him! It was Providence, alone, 

‘* Take this to Mr. Rossiter,’”’ she said, * and ° that guided me to seek Agnes Weld—to win 
do not wait for an answer. None is requested.’’‘ her confidence, and hear her pitiful story! I 

The man went out; Margaret began putting ¢ shudder to think what might have been, had I 
away the various articles of her bridal trosseau > not met her before it was too late! For I tell 
that littered the pretty morning room. you, Mary Warner, though I had stood at the 

‘And so you have dismissed him?” asked very altar, with the priest before me, and had 


Mary. ‘ learned there the story of that man’s treachery, 
“*T have.” CI would have repudiated the vows I had 
“ And what will people say? at this eleventh - spoken, and cast him away from me, forever.” 

hour, too? The wedding garments all ready,; Her cheeks glowed—her eyes sparkled; in 

aad the invitations out? Dear! dear! I¢all her life Margaret Vanee had never looked 
should die of mortification!” Sso beautiful. Miss Warner looked at her ia 


“And I shall not. God forbid that the fear , wondering silence. It was entirely beyond the 
ef what people will say, should deter me one< comprehension of the shallow-hearted belle. 


moment from doing my duty !” 5 Why Edward Rossiter, handsome, wealthy, 
“Yes, but Mr. Rossiter has done no more; talented, the “best match” in the city, should 
than the majority of young men!” ebe refused, because, at sometime in his life, 


“That is trae, Mary. To our shame be it’ he had had a little affaire du cur with a peor 
said! No, he has done no more than many‘ country schoolmistress, was more than she 
another fashionable young man, whom fond? could understand. The girl might have knowa 
mothers countenance, and fair, pure, young’ he did not intend to marry her—and it was 
girls smile upon! He has only broken a‘ very silly in her to pine over it, and make her- 
heart, and ruined a life! Such little slips are 2 self consumptive ; but it was still more absurd 
too trifling to be noticed, or spoken of, in con-‘ for Margaret to break with Mr. Rossiter, more 
nection with the name of a wealthy young: particularly now, that the wedding day was 
man |” ¢set, amd every preparation for the ceremony 

‘“‘There, Margaret, now you are getting? finished. 
sarcastic, and I am afraid of youin that mood!) And Miss Warner went away from her 
But I'm sure I don’t see how you could bear‘ friend, to spread the strange intelligence, and 
to cast off one whom you loved so well—one? assist the fashionable world in ridiculing the 
who loved you—and sueh a good match scruples of the puritanic Miss Vance. Of 
too!” course, she was ridiculed. All individuals are 

‘Yes, I did love him,’’ Margaret’s stern? who dare to take a bold stand for the truth. 
face softened—there was a suspicious moistureS The supporters of virtue have no light cross 
in her dark eyes. ‘I did love him, because I¢ to bear, and no path of roses to tread. 
thought him good and noble. But thank> Mr. Rossiter was piqued and angry. Mar- 
Heaven! I saw him as he was, before it was5 garet had met his requirements more fully than 
too late! And when I ceased to respect him,? any other woman. She was beautiful, ele- 
I ceased, also, to love him.” S gant, refined, a brilliant conversationist, and 

‘Qh dear, well, if all girls were as exira S would have been a superb ornament to his 
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She had, also, a fortune in - ° the magical influence of love and sympathy, 


her own right, and though Mr. Rossiter was Agnes had recovered something of her lost 
rich in this world’s goods, the wealth of his; strength and beauty. 


prospective wife was by no means an objec-¢ 
tion. 


He read her brief, concise note through, and $i 
He knew something ° 
He} 
knew that her mind, once fixed, was as immov-? 
But he still trusted 


flung it into the grate. 
of the nature with which he had to deal. 


able as the granite hills. 
much to her love for him. He sat down, and 
wrote her a letter—eloquent, penitent, plead- 
ing; it was returned to him unopened. 


Three days later he managed, with some, 


diffieulty, to obtain an interview. 
and, to him, unsatisfactory. 
retract. 
wealth of the Indies. 
penitence—he could make it effectual, she said, 
by giving Agnes Weld the benefit of his name, 
and the shelter of his home. 
be making a late reparation, but it would be 
better than utter neglect, and the poor girl 
was sick, and sorrowful, and very poor 
and— 


It was long, 


She could not; 
She would not become his for the5 
She was glad of his? 


True, it would > 


Margaret’s old friends passed her coldly by, 
* she had stepped out from their set by harbor- 
ing a sorrowing Magdalen; and they spoke of 
her in ominous whispers, and wondered if she 
was as good as she ought to be. 

At the store, she met with many things well 
calculated to wound her sensitive feelings. 
‘ Those with whom she had once been intimate, 
2 failed to recognize her, and even Mary War- 
¢ ner, her most devoted friend when she was 
rich and popular, now gave her on!y a super- 
Scilious stare, when she came in to seleet a 
costly collar, or a set of Honiton. 

But Margaret, secure in the consciousness 
of having done her duty, went calmly on her 
Sway, thanking God that the burden was no 
more than her strength could bear. 

One day, a note was handed her by Mr. 
Eastlake her junior employer. 

«You had better read it at once,’’ he said, 
Sas she was about to put it in her pocket to 
cattend toa qustomer. ‘It came by a private 


He left her no time to finish her plea of) messenger who seemed in haste.” 


mercy. 
his hat and left her, and three months elapsed | 
’ before she saw him again. 


Then he came to her under far different > 


circumstances. 
The guardian, in whose care her property 
had been placed by her deceased father, be- 


Angered beyond control, he caught? 


She tere it open and at a glance made her- 
self acquainted with the contents— 


to me at once, and 
A half hour’s 
I depend on you. 

** RossiTer.” 


“ Marcaret.—Come 
: ‘ bring Agwes Weld with you. 
‘delay may be fatal. 


came involved in rash speculations, and the? 


fortune of his ward was swept away with the> 


rest, when the grand crash came, for come it 
did—and Margaret Vance was penniless! 

But she had a brave heart, and a faith that 
was not to be lightly shaken. 


from her with Edward Rossiter. 

At this time, he came to her again. 
ready to forgive and forget everything, if she 
would only take him back to her favor. He 


She found em-: 
ployment in a dry goods store, at a salary suf- > 
ficient for her moderate wants, and in the< 
dreariest hours of her toiling, she cast never a’ 
regret backward at the life she had put away ‘ 


He was 5 


The name of a well known hotel in a neigh- 
‘ boring village was appended. Margaret made 
Sa brief explanation to Mr. Eastlake, obtained 
leave of absence, took Agnes, and set off at 
once. 

She was none too soon. There had been a 
fearful railroad accident, and Edward Rossiter 
was among those fatally injured. 

Margaret went up to his chamber, led Agnes 
2in, and left them together. Fifteen minutes 
later they sent forher. Mr. Rossiter, pale and 
; ghastly, was sitting up, supported by pillows, 
2 holding the hand of Agnes in his own. Both 


loved her—she might make what she chose of‘ had been weeping, but there was a new peace 


him; her love might behis salvation. And she 


listened coldly, and sent him away. 

Two yeays fled by. Margaret Vance was, 
still in her place at the store of Bowers &‘ 
Eastlake, and whatever she could spare from 
her own pressing necessities, was given to) 
Agnes Weld. 
now, in @ little home of their own, and beneath ° 


on both pallid countenances. 

‘‘Margaret,’’ said Mr. Rossiter, “iii my 
life I have sinned deeply, but I never realized 
it until you showed me my error. Then, I 
was angry—now I thank youfor it. You first 
turned my thoughts into the right channel, 
and the near approach of death has done the 


The two girls dwelt together ¢ rest. I wish to make all the atonement that I 


2 can. Agnes has forgiven me, and has con; 
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sented to bear my name when I am gone. I? 
(I first opened my eyes to the light within its 


am going to make her my wife.” 
Margaret pressed the hand he extended to? 
her, warmly. 


forts of a home that has lacked nothing since 


walls. I would whisper to you of the friends 
‘who have watched your footsteps, and loved 


«God be thanked!” she said, “that at the? ? them, because your walk through life has been 


last you will do right!” 

It was a solemn bridal—there in the shadow < 
ef death, and when the vows were spoken that © 
made them one, Agnes leaned down to the 
white face of ber husband, and caught his last - 
words— 

* Albis peace.” 

The everlasting peace had come even while 
he spoke—and Edward Rossiter was with his< 
God. 

Agnes still lives—the heiress of all her hus-< 


band’s wealth; she goes about continually; 
doing good. Her sweet face is known in many‘ 


a hovel of poverty, and many grateful voices 


mingle her name in their nightly petitions to‘ 
¢that his rich young life should be spent in 
) strife—that he should fall in his vigorous youth 


the throne of mercy. 
Margaret, too, met her recompense even in 


this life; she has been for some years the< 
happy wife of Mr. Eastlake; and with all her - 


might she strives, daily, to impress upon the 
minds of her sons and daughters the import- 


Sa “ray of light in the earth.” Suffering and 


sorrow has been yours—I know it. *| can see 
the feathery foliage of the drooping willow to- 
‘night, as it sweeps over my father’s grave, 
when I shut my eyes and think. The slow, 


Ssolemn knell of the old church bell seems 


breaking the stillness of the air around me, 
»and I hear your sobs mingling with the sorrow- 
ful reverberations of itstone. But his life was 


> ripe for the coming of the Reaper; and, oh, I 


feel that it is a sweet and blessed thing to own 
kinship with God’s holy angels! They draw 
us up towards Heaven after them, and make ws 
long for it also. 

You call for my husband. You cannot bear 


and manly beauty. You think of nothing now, 
care for nothing, but that he should heed your 
cry, lay down his arms, and come home! Oh, 


2 mother, what will he do with all this rich young 





‘ life and strength and manlinessthere? Would 
¢ you have him sit down idly at your side, while 
© «mother country” stretches out her hands and 


ance of virtue, whose price is above rubies. 
¢ calls him, pointing to the bleeding wounds in 
her torn breast? Could he be a man and re- 


A Fetter to Mother. 
© main deaf to her call? No, mother, no! Until 


In Camp—Tennessee, March, 1864. all is over, and she cries no more to her chii- 
Daring Moturr :—What shall I say to com- ‘ dren for help, his first duty is here, to battle in 
fort you? Your letters come to me with a? her defence. 
wailing cry that stirs my heart to its uttermost‘ But the trembling fear of a fatal shot, the 
depths! _ I Jong to clasp your hands, to whis-¢ horror of a sudden death, oppresses you. 
per words of courage, and bear you up with ‘ Mother, where are the sweet words of faith 
some of my own strength. ¢ you whispered in my ears when you taught me 
You say that your “hair has grown white»to pray? Where is the spirit that breathed 
with care, and your eyes dim with weeping for: through the soft accents, leading my lisping 
those who will not respond to your call.” Poor? tongue in ‘“‘ Our Father?” When I stood be- 
mother! I feel every pang that wrings your‘ fore you a bride, and you were sending me te 
faithful heart; and if I could pillow that dear? omy own home with all of a woman’s solemn 
white head upon my bosom to-night, no joys ; duties before me, I remember well how your 








‘would be half so sweet as the task of soothing¢ dear eyes filled, and you said impressively, as 


you. If I could sit down by your side, and> you clasped my hands, ‘‘ My daughter, remem- 
elasp the dear hands that have led my finst ¢ ber to pray always, and with confidence. 
tottering footsteps over the slippery paths of >‘ Whatsoever ye ask in my name, believing, that 
life, and look into your loving eyes the while, ‘ shall ye receive.’ ” Will you refuse in the dark 
I feel that I could speak words of comfort. As? hour to accept the promise you taught your 
it is, you must let your fancy conjure up my‘ child in brighter days, and go on your way 
image, and as you read, think that the words’ sorrowing? To me this blessed truth is like » 
are coming from my lips. » light swung in a dark place, and I know while 
I would bid you remember how much you ’ I walk by it cannot fall. Oh, mother, in the 
have to make you happy, comparatively epeak- > 2 midst of death and carnage I can say that I 
ing. I would point out the beauties and com-* never fear now. Many and many a time have: 
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¢ 
I kissed my brave husband’s brow, and seen that he sat still by his mother’s side while the 
him go forth to battle without a thought of fear ¢ cries of suffering thousands rang through the 
that he would fall. All the day long I have‘ land! 
listened to the roar of the cannon and the’ So rest thee in peace, sweet mother, and may 
bursting of shells, while the smoke rose in‘ the bright angels guard you on your life-path 
clouds over the battle-field. But I prayed God? safely till we can come to you once more. It 
to spare Wn. I believed that He would hear / will not be long—believe it. Soon the clarion 
me, and I felt that he would return again. ¢ notes of Victory will roll throughout the land! 
Have I trusted in vain? Death has whistled 2 The dripping sword will sink to the ground and 
by his face, clipped off locks of his glossy hair, ‘ lose its stains, while Liberty and Peace joined 
riddled his hat and coat with bullet holes? hand with hand shall sing anthems of praise to 
still no wound or seratch that could let a drop ¢ gladden the hearts of millions! Oh, what a 
of his precious blood to the ground! God’s¢ glorious day that will be for America, when 
mercy has encased him likea shield. It seems > the last death-dealing shot shall have been 
to me that He hath shown me in those narrow< spent, and a grateful nation may prostrate 
escapes how faithful He is in His promise to? itself to return thanks to the God of nations for 
the believing. I can trust Him. So is my the boon of Peace! 
soul at rest. Good night, precious mother. I will hope to 
Furthermore, I would remind you of theScome to you soon. But if my foot never more 
days when you took your child to the homes of should press the threshold of home, nor my 
the lowly, that she might learn to look with5lips meet yours in a fond kiss, may we meet 
eyes of pity on the poorand needy. There are( amid the unclouded splendors of the great 
hundreds now around you to minister to the > white throne, where sorrow and parting shall 
wants of the humble, but here such laborers‘ never come. Faithfully yours, 
are indeed few, and we count the wretched by? Bewtre Sr. AuByn. 
thousands, made homeless, houseless, friend-* - 
less, by the cruelties of war. Troops of squalid ¢ ee tee 
women come abotit us every day, and little‘ rus 8 Ss f S 
innocent children, with pinched, pallid faces, « 0 the pirit 0} Ong. 
while eyes loving as your own watch them with - 
looks of silent agony. 
I do not believe you could feel happy in? So cherished, yet so fugitive! 
holding me to your heart when you know that ¢ That, ’mid the envied sons of song, 
my hand can keep off starvation from many, and Awhile, at least, my name might live. 





BY J. L. M'CREERY. 
Farewell, fond dream, that lured me long, 


make the hearts of other mothers grateful and » Farewell, sweet hope, that some faint heart, 

happy. They depend upon the charity of our: Grown weary with life’s discipline, 

government. We must administer it, or they» Might gain new strength to act its part, 

perish. 6 From some far echoing word of mine. 
Believe me, dearest mother, my place is/ 


For when my feet would gladly tread 


. Our country needs my husband—he‘< 
oe a 7 7 C Beside the flowers Parnassus yields, 


needs me. These people need me. Success? ‘. : 
d un Y te ee eet Necessity and duty lead 
depen sate, 5 eolenniire = ee ~ aga To other (oh, not fairer) fields. 
patiently—ours to work. The man who in his’ 
health and strength ‘stands still and sees the» With man’s first curse upon my brow, 


What burning inspirations come 
Must die in voiceless silence now— 


My brain is dull, my lips are dumb. 


enemy’s hands pulling down the government, ¢ 
is more worthy of scorn than the traitor who? 
helps to demolish it, for he has not even the’ 


erroneous belief that he is doing right to? Yet though no wreath be twined for me, 
excuse him. No man is true who will say, I), No faint heart made more brave and strong, 
leve my country and will sustain her,” and yet¢ Still will I ever cling to thee, 

do nothing to help her when trouble comes. > For thine own sake, sweet soul of song! 
Could you wish your daughter to look upon$ Dvsvque, Iowa. 

guch a man and call him “‘husband?” Better” 


even to see him die a faithful servagt—better > 
see the last drop of his precious blood spilled: Never does a man portray his own character 
in defense of right, and know him true to the‘ more vividly than in his manner of portraying 


last, than to have men look upon him and say - another’s. 
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Che CAay Through. 


A Sequel to the Story of Janet Strong. 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER XV. “ 

Mark Ritter lifted his sister in his arms and - 
carried her into the house—into the bed-room “ 
where her mother lay. He only witnessed the 
meeting betwixt these two, and he carries its 
memory so deep in his own soul that none will < 
ever see it. 

Deserted, dishonored, dying, Margaret Ritter < 
had come back. It was a great mercy that the ; 
mother’s mind, shattered by long anxiety and 
hope deferred, never fully realized this. Her 
daughter was back again; and in that present > 
joy seemed in a degree to absorb everything else « 
in the old woman’s thoughts. She could not 
bear Maggie out of her sight for an instant. « 
She wanted her close by the bedside, where 
she would stroke the pale, thin face for hours 
with her trembling hands as though it was a 
baby’s, with her eyes full of doating fondness, ‘ 
and murmuring over and over to herself, «* My 
little girl has come back to her mother. She'll - 
never go away again. They haven't been good 
to her—poor little Maggie!—but she’s all safe 
with mother and Mark now!” 

And although Mrs. Ritter thus evinced a 
vague consciousness that her daughter had 
suffered some great wrong, she never inquired « 
into the particulars. 

We have seen how Margaret Ritter went out < 
from her home in the sweet bloom of her youth, , 
with its light in her eyes and its joy in her‘ 
heart. She came back a-year later a pallid, ? 
broken, crushed woman, sinking into her grave. 
Her brother, who in thought and feeling had 
reached the full stature of a man, shut his eyes 5 
to the last fact, although the hectic in the? 
cheek where the roses had once been, and the > 
sharp, dry cough, bore constant witness of it. ¢ 

It was several days before Mark learned the ? 
awful story, which nearly drove him mad. He‘ 
knew that his sister was uafitted for any ex- ¢ 
citement, and he shrank himself from knowing S 
the worst. But the tender reception, the¢ 
soothing care, the old home, did her good evi-» 


? watching the hickory and chestnut logs unroll 
-their red pennons of flame. The brother and 
sister looked at each other; the tears were in 


the eyes of both. Mark fancied that she had 
something to say to him—something that he 
had not felt himself equal to hearing before 
that night. Now he leaned over and patted 
her shoulder. 

“It seems good to see you back in the old 
place once more, Maggie,”’ he said. 

‘Does it, Mark? If I had known that I 


should not have stayed away so long.” 


“Maggie, could you doubt my heart and 
mother’s?” 

‘“‘I was afraid, Mark, when I thought how I 
must come.” 

For a few moments neither spoke, only the 
strong arm of the young farmer held his sister 
a little tighter than before. She knew what 
the grasp meant, and it comforted her. At last 
he spoke, so low that his voice was almost @ 
whisper— ; 

‘‘ Maggie, he was a demon, wasn’t he?” 

She shuddered from head to foot. 

«‘ He was that, or worse, Mark.’’ 

‘*When did you find it out ?” 

«‘Last April.”’ 

«So long ago, and you stayed away all this 
time—oh, Maggie!” There was keen sorrow 
and reproach in his voice. P 

‘*Mark, you know what I was when I went 
away. How could I come back what I am?” 


“said the poor girl, burying her face in her 


hands. 
The words, the sight, were terrible torture 
to the honest heart in that boy’s breast. 
‘Maggie, you are now just what you was 


‘when you went away—the purest, sweetest, 


noblest girl that ever lived, and I'll kill the 
man or the woman who dares to hint other- 
wise,’ shouted Mark Ritter, in a white heat of 
wrath. 

She looked up now ard smiled at him—the 
first smile which he had seen that had any- 
thing of Margaret Ritter in it. The words 
went down to the very core and quick of her 
heart, to the thought which had cankered there, 
with bitterest shame and agony. 

‘*Mark,” she said, “‘ you are what I called you 





dently. A little wan smile would sometimes <that last night—the best brother in the world.” 
come to the sharpened lips; and it was perhaps? And as they sat together by the fire in the 
well for her, too, that her mother’s feebleness ¢ silent old kitchen, Mark Ritter drew from his 
rendered quiet and self-control indispensable 2 sister the story of all the foul wrong of which 
on Margaret's part. Sshe had been made the victim. It was far into 

One night, after the mother had fallen asleep, Cthe night before she had finished, and it was 
Maggie came sofily and set down in the great Shlacker than his worst feara or his darkest 
kitchen by the fireplace, where Mark was° fancies had ever made it. 
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Ralph Brainerd had prevailed upon Margaret 
Ritter to elope with him, through sophistries 
and falsehoods of the most plausible character. 
Believing him, as she did, the very soul of 
truth and honor, it was not strange that his 
carefully-concocted story deceived her. 

It is unnecessary to unfold the details of the 
wily snare which Ralph Brainerd laid for his 
victim. He succeeded in his infamous purpose 
of convincing her that his entire fortune was 


at stake through the greed and disappointment 5 
ef a miserly half uncle, who had destined Ralph > 


for the husband of his only daughter. There 
was a way—and he made it a smooth and clear 
one—in which Maggie as his wife, and only as 
that, eould greatly assist him in regaining the 
property which was at stake. 

But there were reasons—Ralph Brainerd 
made them fair and explicit to the mind of 
Maggie—why the marriage should transpire in 


an adjoining State, and be consummated in, 


strict privacy. The necessity for concealment, 
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) violate, and so she did not betray it, in the 
> hasty note which she wrote in those last mo- 
2 ments, without the knowledge of Ralph Brain- 
,erd, and in which, for a time, Mark had 
» anchored his confidence so strongly. 
» So far Margaret Ritter told her story before 
>she paused. Her courage failed her now. 
The brother with his blanched face, the sister 
with her pallid one, looked at each other in 
the firelight. 

** How can I tell the rest, Mark?” she said. 

‘+ Because it is my right to know,” answered, 
, through his set teeth, Mark Ritter. 

And she felt that he spoke the truth, what- 
ever it might cost her to fulfil it. And this 
was the rest of Margaret Rivter’s story. 

These two had travelled that night and 
through the next day, until it was evening. 

>In an obscure town in Eastern New York, at 
the hotel where they stopped, Margaret Ritter 
was wedded to Ralph Brainerd. There were 
Sonly two witnesses present, and she believed 


he argued, would not probably exist longer ¢ they were as much the dupes of this man and 
than a month or two, and at the expiration of‘ the false priest as she was herself. 
that time Maggie would be quite free to return ¢ During the two months that followed, Ralph 
with him to her home the beloved and honored $ Brainerd was the tenderest of husbands and 
wife of Ralph Brainerd. ¢ lovers, They had a quiet, elegant home in 
The shrewd brain, the foul heart, the false? the suburbs of New York city, and went out 
tengue !—how was the innocent, loving girl to‘ very little, as Ralph still insisted that the 
be fortiéed against all these ? ¢ necessity for concealment was imperative. 
talph Brainerd knew too well the true-S There was one thought, however, which 
hearted, pure-minded woman he had to deal ¢ trailed its dark shadow through the otherwise 
with, to attempt to allure her into apy wrong, ) perfect bliss of Margaret Ritter, and that 
or even rash step, until he had convinced her ¢ haunted her at all times, the thonght of the 
reason that it was right. He succeeded in)anxious hearts that she knew were watching 
doing this only with infinite pains, and with‘ and sick with hope deferred at home. For a 
the arts of ‘‘his master, the devil.” ) while Kalph Brainerd attempted to reason and 
Still, Margaret Ritter was very reluctantly ‘ soothe her whenever she recurred to this sub- 
persuaded into taking this step. The thought ? ject, affirming that in a few days or weeks at 
ef a midnight flight from her home was some- § most, he would return with her. 
thimg that her pure instincts utterly recoiled? But at last he began to grow impatient of 
from. She knew, too, the shock which the dis-Sthe matter, sometimes treating it lightly, 
eovery must be to her old mother and young? sometimes with a silence which was like indif- 
brother, and pleaded very hard to be allowed /ference. And as time wore away it seemed to 
te acquaint them with the necessity which cir-¢ Maggie that a slow change came over the man 
cumstances imposed on them. But Ralph) of her worship. 
Brainerd insisted that the need of silence was; He was absent from home more frequently. 
absolute, and then the arch deseiver besought 2 Jt struck her that there seemed some slight 
Maggie with all the eloquence of which he was‘ irritation in his tones and manner, which she 
master, and in the name of her love, to make? tried to answer herself was only a nervous 
this sacrifice for his sake. Sfaney, and he shocked her occasionally by his 
But when at last he had won her promise, ¢ covert sneers at her religion, which she had 
and the day and the hour was settled for the’ been taught to love and reverenoe. Still it was 
flight, the thought of her family's dismay and¢ evident that for a long time Ralph Brainerd 
anguish fairly overcame Margaret Ritter. She > hesitated to disclose his villany to his victim. 
had solemnly pledged her word to Ralph‘ He kept up the old caressing fondness of tone 
‘Brainerd that his secret should be kept in-*and manner, he brought her costly gifts and 
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books, and flowers that she loved best; and 
the look of surprised pain and rebuke in her ? 
eyes, whenever his manner or speech oc- > 


casioned it, always brought him to her side, ¢ 


tender and repentant. Still, Margaret Ritter 


could not disguise to herself the fact that the : 


man for whom she’ had forsaken her home and 


her family, was not all she had believed 5 


him. 


Then a vague dream of some terrible im- 5 


pending evil haunted her by night and by day. 
It seemed that some terror was approaching 
her for which she had no form nor name; and 
this, with the silence which she was compelled 
to maintain towards her family, and the 
thought of their suspense, oppressed her spi- 


rits and robbed her smile of half its sweetness. 5 

All this slowly irritated or estranged Ralph < 
Brainerd. It could not in the nature of things > 
be otherwise. The unsuspicious victim was < 


forever a living reproach to the man who had 
so foully wronged her; and as was natural, 


the sight became at last disagreeable to him. : 


Whether it was possible for the seared con- 


Sone cause of my grief, and are not disposed to 
remove it.” 

‘“‘Oh, I understand. Harping on the old 

string again. I should fancy you must be 
tired of it by this time.” 
Margaret Ritter had a latent force and 
resolution in her character which circum- 
stances had never eliminated. It roused her 
now into self-assertion. 

‘Tired of it, Ralph Brainerd, when the 
thought of my poor mother, sitting alone in 
»her home, waiting day by day for some tidings 
-of her lost child, is driving me distracted. 

She must not wait much longer,” the daughter's 
«solicitude and tenderness gaining the ascend- 
dency at last. 

‘You intend to threaten me then, Mrs, 
——,” he stopped here, his lips were white 

‘No; only to entreat you once more, and 
for the last time, in pity to my mother’s gray 
hairs, to let me write her, if it be only a 
¢ word.” ; 

«And in case I see fit to refuse you—what 
, then?” 





science of the man to occasion him one pang of 2. “Then,” and her voice rose, steadying itself 
remorse, he was well aware of the light in ‘beyond the entreaty which hitherto had filled 
which the world must view his conduct, and 2it, «1 have made up my mind, Ralph, I shall 
his approbativeness was too active not to give ‘write to my mother and tell her where I am.” 
him uneasiness on this score. ¢ ‘You will?” regarding her steadily, with a 
Then, too, the part he was playing began to 2 hard fierceness in his eyes.” 
be irksome to him. He was not fond of ‘Yes. I must. I have made up my mind, 
scenes; he did not enjoy giving pain for its2as before God. I will fulfil to the uttermost 
own sake, and his very selfishness therefore ‘my wifely duties towards you, but these have 
made him partially shrink from the disclosure ¢no right to come utterly betwixt me and my 
which he knew sooner or later would come, 5 mother.” 
and it did, in a moment when he had not an-° ‘‘Wifely duties!” and Ralph Brainerd 
ticipated it. laughed to himself—low, bitter, deadly—a 
One day he returned home in an unhappy ¢ sound which fairly chilled his wife’s heart, for 
mood; something outside had gone wrong; 2it was a laugh that could only come from the 
and a spark was all that his anger needed to‘ Slips of a villain. 
explode. 2 It hurt her too deep for words, and Margaret 
Margaret was not well, and low spirited that ‘put up her hands with a quick, deprecatory 
morning. The poor lonely little wife had been 2 > gesture, as one would to avert a terrible blow. 
thinking of her mother, and her book hadS ‘There’s no use in that now. You’ve driven 
fallen on her lap, and the large tears were on Sina into telling the truth, and must take the 
her cheeks, as she lifted it suddenly, when her > consequences. 
husband entered. ‘*What do you mean—what do you mean, 
‘Tears again. What are you making your- 2 Ralph ? ?” asked the aes helpless girl, with 
self a baby for this time, Mrs. Brainerd?” ‘her wild eyes on the man’s face, and the terror 
If the words were not very kind, the unfeel- 2 which for days and weeks had seemed to fol- 
ing tones made them a great deal worse. glow her afar off, drew near now, and wound 
“Ralph,” began Margaret Ritter, and then, itself about her soul. 
heart-sick, she stopped. He regarded her a moment as she sat there, 
“That is not answering my question, Mrs.<with a hard, bitter, derisive glance. Was 
Brainerd. Will you have the goodness to do 2 Ralph Brainerd man or demon, that he could 
it?” Shurl those next words in that ashen-gray 
“There is no need, Ralph. You know the> Sface? 
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‘My meaning is simply this—that I nae’ mow as ever; for, Margaret, it is the truth. 
made a fool of you aud of myself about longs You are not my wife,”’ and he swore a fearful 
enough, and it’s time the farce was played 2 oath to confirm it. 
out.” The truth had entered her soul now. She 

‘What do you mean—what do you mean,<¢ walked upto him, and stood still a moment 
Ralph?” her voice straining out the words, 2 looking at him, and hoping he would strike 
her bewildered eyes still on his face. (her dead at his feet. There must have been 

‘That is precisely what 1 am going to tell ) 2 something awful in her look, for she remem- 
you. Ido at last give my free consent to your‘ bered that he shuddered, and this man’s nerves 
returning to your mother, as soon as you? wereiron. Then a cry broke from her lips, 
choose, and you may carry her this messageSlow at first but growing loud, and _ high, 
from me, that you have no farther claim on? and frenzied, as it kept on—a cry in which 
my protection, as you are not legally my $ love, faith, hope, honor, all went down to- 
wife.” ‘gether, and Margaret Ritter lay senseless at 

She did not believe him now. The infamy > the feet of Ralph Brainerd. 
that was in these words was too deep for this‘ $ —— 
pure hearted girl to fathom. CHAPTER XVI. 

‘He must have gone mad, or he would not: And this was the tale that Mark Ritter 
mock me like this,” she murmured, glancing ° listened to that evening sitting by the fire in 
around the room for help. 2the old kitchen. Margaret’s words moved 

“It’s the solemn truth, I tell you. I sawSrapidly along the rest. She never went back 
from the beginning that you were a pretty < into the horror of that scene again; and Mark 
little fool and fair game for me ; but if you, or< asked no questions, only his face was white as 
your psalm-singing old mother, or your lub- $ his sister’s, and he took a vow upon his soul 
berly brother, had been a particle less verdant < that night, which, as yet, was not fulfilled. 
than you were, you’d have seen thata man in’ Margaret remembered nothing for the three 
my position could not take to wife a little> weeks which followed. She must have been 
rustic village schoolma’am, the daughter of aS very ill and have had kindly nursing, although 
peddling old farmer, in that barbarous corners she did not doubt but the two foreign domés- 
of the world where I had the honor to first < tics were in the secret of their master’s villany, 
meet you.” 2 and were hired accomplices of his. 

Margaret Ritter rose up with a new strength. $ Margaret did not wake upto the truth at 
She could not tell whether any doubt had? once. It was several days before it all re- 
entered her soul; but she remembered crying < turned to her, and then she was too exhausted 
out, desperately— 2 for any violent emotion. She was chiefly con- 

«I must be dreaming, Ralph, wake me up;¢scious of a loathing and horror of Ralph 
it is all a terrible nightmare. I am your wife. é Brainerd, which had utterly supplanted her 
I was married to you. There is the certificate $ affection for him. 

—that proves it.” He had not counted on this. It piqued the 
She heard that deadly chuckle again. § man’s vanity to find that the woman to whom 
“That was all arranged beforehand. I had¢he had disclosed his infamy, regarded him 

a friend who was willing to do a little sly: with the same horror that she would an incar- 

work for me, and your gullibility swallowed {nate fiend. If he had offered to atone, so far 

down the whole thing without a suspicion. I‘as was possible fer his villany by making 
tell you that marriage ceremony was all a<her his lawful wife, Margaret Ritter would 
farce.” § never for one moment have borne his name. 

** Wake me up, Ralph, wake me up,”’ wailed? In the few brief visits that he made at her 
out of what seemed a thick darkness the soul © bedside, Ralph Brainerd tried to renew the old 
of Margaret Ritter. - $ tenderness, and to soften and explain much 

“I tell you you are wide awake. Don’t? that he had said in the folly and heat of pas- 
make afool of yourself, Margaret, nor look ats sion, as he phrased it, although he never 
me in that way. I should not have been so¢ ¢ denied the one fact, which it was too late to do 
savage with you, if yen had fot exasperated 2 now. 


me beyond control.” "S As for Margaret, she never spoke to him 
“Wake me up, Ralph, wake me up, so that<after that morning, and there was something 
I can say, ‘It is a dream.’” cin the white frozen face which always drove 


**You may as well make up your mind to it¢ him from her bedside in a few moments. 
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She was conscious of but one purpose, and¢ waning strength, the girl started for home. 
that was a perfectly natural one—to fly from 2 Her resources were nearly exhausted, and en- 
Ralph Brainerd, and to fide herself, crushed, ¢ tirely failed her before she reached the end of 
broken-hearted, despairing, as far as possiblecher journey. She had walked a number of 
from all who had ever known her. So she‘ miles, and begged sometimes a ride, a night’s 
laid her plans on that sick bed, and executed lodging, or a glass of milk at some farmhouse 
them with remarkable precaution and skill. Sby the road—the little, sensitive, tenderly- 

No one suspected that she was able to leavec reared Margaret Ritter. 
her room the night that she made herescape> ‘ But it was better than I thought, Mark,” 
from the house, with a single change of gar-¢ concluded the girl; and there was almost a 
ments, and all the money and the few jewels ° smile in her face; ‘I shall die at home, after all.” 


she possessed. ; No you shant, either, Maggie; you shall 
live here, and we will all be happy again, as 
we were before. I say you shall!” said Mark 


These sufficed to carry her two hundred? 
miles from Ralph Brainerd, into a remote dis- ' 


S 
, 
? 


trict, aside from all public routes, and pene-¢ Ritter, and he caught the small figure in his 
trated weekly by the stage which brought the> great stalwart arms; and in his tumult of 
mail. She procured board here with a lym-< grief and rage he almost defied God or man to 
phatic but kindly farmer and his wife, whose? take his sister from him. 
idle curiosity her dignity and reticence suc-‘ And so their talk ended, and Mark Ritter 
ceeded always in baffling. At any rate, they? knew all there was to know. Margaret was 
trusted her story, which simply informed them‘ right. There was no power of recuperation in 
that she was an orphan; that she had en-cher. All that winter she failed; but she grew 
countered severe losses and trials, and was) more cheerful as ber days lessened, and never 
now seeking only the change and rest which ¢ alluded to the past. 
the old farm-house afforded her. Mark had his hands full that winter, with 
But that day's work had struck down into‘ the failing sister and the feeble mother. The 
the life of Margaret Ritter. Hope nor health ? neighbors were lavish, too, of all kind services 
came back to her. She passed most of her‘ of word and deed, and if they suspected any 
time wandering in the thick woods of that ¢ foul play towards Margaret, kept their thoughts 
deep country, where she was almost certain to) to themselves. 
meet no human face, and where memory‘ She was not so much willing as glad to go, 
goaded her almost into madness, and her only ¢ speaking of death sometimes with a smile that 
hope and prayer was that she might die. Swas almost joyful, and telling Mark not to 
But as her strength failed gradually, this grieve for her. ‘‘ He would live to be a good 
inward tumult somewhat calmed itself, ands and happy man,” she said, and when at lass 
Margaret Ritter began to realize that however ¢ they all got home together, they would under- 
man might regard her, God and His angels» stand whatever had seemed strange and cruel 
would not pity nor love her the less. The here, and she had left all that with God now, 
dread and terror with which she had at first 2and it troubled her no more. And there came 
contemplated the thought of her home and a night in the early spring when with her blue 
family now slowly vanished. ¢ eyes full of a solemn tenderness, and gladness, 
She never entertained a thought of dis-‘too, she looked at Mark and put her hands in 
eovering herself to her family. She had his. She never drew her eyes away from him 
expected to return a proud and happy wife—‘ nor her hands either. 


to receive the joyful welcome of her mother 
and brother. Could she go back now, with her ° 
blasted name—she who had been taught to‘ 
hold its honor a thousand times dearer than > 
her life—could she go back now, the blighted, ‘ 
lost, dishonored thing she held herself, and: 


In less than a month the old mother followed. 
Margaret had not even left ‘‘ good-by” for 
her; she was sure to come so soon, the 
daughter said; andthe old woman received 
the knowledge of her darling’s death almost 
without @ pang. 





dare to look in their faces? § That last day her mind had seemed to clear 

But her heart ached and starved on to look ¢ itself. ‘*T am going to father and Maggie!” 
once more upon the dear old home whose doors>she said to Mark. ‘She had had some 
could never open to her. She could crawl‘ dreadful wrong and sorrow—I know that. 
away then, it seemed, into some lonely place, ? But my little girl's out of its reach now. We 
where they had never heard her name, and die‘ shall be a happy household up there, and wait 
silent and happy. So at last, fearful of her) for you. Remember that, Mark!” 
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And so there was another grave made in the 
early spring beside Maggie’s, and Mark Ritter 
was the only mourner. 

And beside those two graves, under the 


shadow of the hills, Mark Ritter had renewed ‘ 
the oath which he had taken the night that he 2 
sat with his sister by the kitchen fire, and ‘ 


listened to her story. 


He was not well that summer, and could not ‘ 
leave the old farm, much as he wanted to, for 2 


it had lost all attraction for him now. 


The next autumn he let it for a long period ; ¢ 
that was a year ago, and then he started in - 


search of the man who had murdered his 


sister ; 
would have no rest so long as Ralph Brainerd 


walked the earth—so long as Maggie slept un- ¢ 
2 And Janet buried her face in her hands, and 


avenged in her lonely grave. 

Ralph Brainerd had meanwhile gone to 
Europe. With a deadly determination that 
shrank from no obstacles, Mark had deter- 
mined to follow him there; but before he 
could obtain the amount necessary for the 
journey, he had learned of his return—no 
matter through what agencies. The country 
youth evinced singular acuteness in ferreting 
out his enemy. 

Mark Ritter had reached Stoneham on the 
day that he had met Janet in the woods. He 


for Mark Ritter felt that his soul 2 


° fruitlessly, ‘Wake me up, Ralph, wake me 
Sup!” 

¢ And why had she Been saved; and this girl, 
as pure in heart, as innocent in soul, why had 
she too not been delivered from evil. She too 
had a mother’s prayers, a mother’s sheltering 
love about her life. 

Janet looked up wildly through the trees to 
the sky for God to answer her. Did He sit 
still up there while such deeds went on beneath 
‘His eyes? Ah, just such storms have thun- 
dered over the souls of all us, shaking for the 
moment our faith to its centre. Just such 
Sawful facts as these must all of us confront in 
our lives, and there will follow no answer but 
‘that with which Margaret Ritter went to her 
God. ‘* We shall know all about it sometime!” 


C 
.< 


Ssobs for Margaret Ritter tore themselves up 
2from her throat, such as in her bitterest strait 
‘she had never wept for herself. 

2 And Mark Ritter wept with her too. That 
‘poor sore heart of his was soothed and com- 
eaters beyond all that words can express by 
othe interest and sympathy of his listener. 
( He who had carried his secret burden so long, 
Stold it now to one whose name even he had 
(never heard. 

**And so you know now why I am seeking 


\ 





had been in its vicinity ever since. And so ‘this man’s life. It is my right. J shall kill 
Janet Strong, too, knew all that there was to 2him,” and he glanced, with a swift fierce flash 
tell. For over an hour, with her ashen white Sin his eyes, towards the gun which lay on the 
face, her hands locked together, she had list- ¢ grass. 
ened to the etory which had never before $ And with a fierce joy Janet’s answered him. 
passed the lips of Mark Ritter. (It seemed to her at that moment that with her 
If it has been a terrible one to you who have 2own small right arm she could lay Ralph 
read, or Lwho have written of it, how much § Brainerd dead at her feet. 
mgre so wasvit to this girl—this girl whose? A new gladness came into Mark Ritter’s face. 
hour of temptation and peril made the wholeto5 ‘I knew you would think I was right,” he 
her so real and vital a thing. said. ‘His life belongs to me, and he shall 
She had lived over that night with Robert )meet the death he deserves at my hand.” 
Crandall as though its awful stress were once‘ But the next moment Janet’s quick con- 
more upon her. She had seen Margaret Ritter ?science glided in softly and met this strange, 
in all her girlish innocence and beauty, and “fierce impulse for revenge. The new doubt 
knew well with just what shy joy her heart ? was alive in her face, and Mark Ritter read it 
had turned towards this man, as hers had once “there. 
turned in its youth and loneliness towards the? ‘‘ Have you any pity for him now after what 
sweet solicitations of Robert Crandall. And‘SI have told you?” he asked, and his voice 
step by step she had gone with Margaret Ritter, ¢ betrayed his disappointment. 
as though it had been her living self, through 2 “Not any,” Janet answered promptly. “I 
all the joy of her love, through all the doubt should be glad to know that Ralph Brainerd 
and struggle that preceded her flight from 2would never curse the world another hour, 
home. Step by by step, as though it were her Scnly, Mark,” and she laid her hand on his 
living self instead of another, had she gone 2arm, “I would not have you his murderer.” 
down with her into the slow gathering darkness $ ‘I am not afraid of the name,” answered 
and. fears, into that nightmare of unutterable ¢ Mark Ritter, sternly. 
anguish, out of which her soul had wailed so ; ** Not of the name, but of thesin.” 
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t 
¢they would in the Heaven where they walk to- 


ment, ‘‘it is only justice. I know how the world ‘day, and I adjure you to hear not me but the 


“Tt is not sin,” speaking swift and vehe- 


LS VP AS SSS 


regards these things. I know that there is no (dead speaking through me. ‘Do not take this 


law to reach that scoundrel, and I must do it. 
It is my duty to take his life.” 


She saw now what possession of his soul this < 
‘blood on your soul.’ ” 


purpose had taken. For a moment Janet 
despaired of shaking it, and almost resolved to 
leave Brainerd to the death that he had brought 


on his own head. But another glance at the < 


young, honest, almost boyish face, and that 
was over. 


“No, Mark, his life does not belong to you. ¢ 


‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’”’ 

«And I am executing His vengeance. Shall 
this fiend go abroad in the world cursing other 
women as he cursed my sister? bringing other 
mothers’ gray hairs with sorrow to the grave 


as he brought my mother’s, and no law to reach 2 
Smother’s, Mark!” 


him and no hand to stop him? No, Miss, they 


may hang me for it, but I shall die knowing ¢ 
that I have done the world good service when ‘ 
¢incoherently. 


I sent that wretch out of it.” 


** But it will be taking God’s vengeance into 6 
¢knew there was hope now. 


your hands, Mark. He will not let this wicked- 


ness go unpunished, only we must wait His ° 
Sing to her who sleeps beneath it, ‘I have not 


‘taken God’s justice into my hands—they are 
not stained with blood.’” 


time and His way.” 
‘‘His time and His way,” repeated Mark 
Ritter, looking at Janet. ‘I have doubted 


whether there was any God in the world, at ¢ 
‘sweet call of Wealthy Dana from the distance. 


least any that cared for it.” 


“So did I when you were talking a little ¢ 
while ago, and then I remembered that your > 
sister trusted in Him to the end—that she went ‘ 
down into her grave believing that His promises ; 


and His love would not fail her, and so did 
your mother. Oh, Mark, you will not let their 
God go!” 


The troubled face glowed suddenly, the thick Q 
Sfrom the trees. She had saved Ralph Brain- 


tears blurred his eyes. 


man’s life, Mark. Leave his punishment, as 
Swe have, with God; and do not, as you hope 


for Heaven and us at last, take this man’s 


His face wavered now. Janet could see that 
the large features worked fearfully. The heavy 
frame trembled in the silent storm which shook 
the soul of Mark Ritter. He had listened to 


‘ Janet as though one spoke from Heaven. 


Just then a voice came sweet and clear from 
‘the front door— 

‘‘ Janet, Janet, don't you hear the tea-bell ?” 
and she knew that Wealthy Dana was calling 
her. It would not do to remain longer. 

She held Mark Ritter’s hands in a vary 


Sagony of doubt and hope— 


‘*Promise me in Maggie’s name—in your 


“Bat my oath! I took it on Maggie’s 
grave,” said Mark Ritter, half fiercely, half 


But the question yielded a great deal. She 


‘‘Take it back, and lay it down there, say- 


‘‘ Janet, Janet, where are you?” came the 


‘* Promise me, promise me!” 
Janet held Mark Ritter’s hands as in a vice. 
He glanced at the gun on the grass. She felt 


the storm that heaved him, but the answer 
Ccame in a moment in a broken whisper, given 
>not to her but to the dead— 


“T promise !” 
«Thank God!” said Janet, and she went out 


“You are right,” he said, “they died trust- ¢ erd’s life! ‘ 


ing in Him. I will not let their God go.” 


The reaction which followed this excitement 


“ And it is He who has said, ‘ Thou shalt do ¢ proved how terrible it had been. Janet could 


no murder.’ ”’ 
The old, deadly look came back to his face. 


enever remember how she reached the house. 
‘Wealthy must have grown tired with waiting 


“It is no use to urge me there,” he said. ¢ for her, for she was not on the steps; and she 





“I took my oath by my sister’s grave never to Sheard the ring of the china mingling with the 
stand by it again until I had put that man in < voices of the people in the dining-room. They 
his.” had seated themselves at the table, and she was 

One word more she would speak, and in her ¢ thankful enough for a quiet escape to her own 
anguish of entreaty she clasped both of her room. But she was not destined to reach it 
hands on his arm, while the tears rained over ‘altogether unobserved, for she met the house- 
her gheeks. keeper on the stairs, who exclaimed— 

‘‘Hear me, then, for the last time, for I speak‘ «Dear me, Miss Janet, they’ve been search- 
now in the name of your dead mother and (ing for you all ’round. Why, you're white as 
sister. I come to you saying what I know that ‘a ghost! - 
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“Am I? I believe I'm sick. If I could only? away ; and a moment afterwards Janet heard, 
get to my room and lie down.” S with a sick shudder, the voice of Ralph Brain- 

The housekeeper assisted her there, un- § erd in the hall inviting her to walk out with 
dressed her as though she were a little child— > him. What could she do? She lay there in 
not without many solicitous questions, whichSthe darkness, and tossed to and fro im the 
Janet found it somewhat difficult to answer. tumult and fever of this question. Sometimes 

“The grove is a damp, dark place, Missa wild impulse seized her to go down stairs, 
Janet. You should not have remained there? and confront Ralph Brainerd before them all, 
so late. These heavy night dews, too, at thisS with the black crime on his soul; and she 
season, are sure to give one a chill. Your? would spring up in her bed with this half 
hands feel like ice.” Sformed purpose. But would they believe her? 

“It is only a little attack of faintness.2 Ralph Brainerd would either treat the whole 
Don’t alarm the family. It will pass off in a> story as the senseless ravings of a mind gone 
few moments,”’ said Janet, faintly. ¢ suddenly distraught, or coolly insist that the 

But the housekeeper did not follow her in-2entire matter was forged by an enemy, and 
junction, as was proved a few minutes later‘ the attempt on his life would give him an im- 
by the three ladies hurrying to Janet's room, > mense advantage over Mark Ritter, and might 
full of surprise and solicitation. Slead to the young man’s discovery and arrest. 

Janet had a painful ordeal of questions to? Janet could do nothing wisely for the pres- 
undergo, but they followed each other with‘ent, but in that fair autumn evening, under 
such eagerness and rapidity that she succeeded 2 the watching stars, Wealthy Dana was walking 
in answering those only which afforded a>with this man! Was she, the sweet and noble 


tolerably plausible reason for her illness. ¢ girl, listening to the story which he had told 
Mrs. Humphreys, too, stepped in here vastly - not a whit less tenderly in the ear of Margaret 
to her aid. {Ritter? It would be like this accomplished 


‘1 see how it all happened. She went down ? villain to wait for the last night of their visit 
to the grove after the scarlet leaves, as she‘ before he urged his suit, knowing that on the 
says, and sat down on the damp grass, and 2 eve of their parting his words must have a 
made poetry, perhaps. How glad I am l’m‘double weight and significance. And would 
not romantic. She woke up at last with an ¢ Wealthy Dana listen with that proud head of 
ague in all her limbs. Now isn't that true?” >hers drooped softly; the thought was too 

“I didn’t make any poetry,” answered < (harrowing. Janet drove it away, wringing 
Janet, while Mrs. Winchester and the house- > her bands. 
keeper gravely conferred together. S$ ‘God help her,” she prayed, as one sister 

At this moment Mr. Humphreys presented ) might pray for anether in some awful strait of 
himself at the door. He had sent for a physi- $ Speril. So, for nearly three hours she lay 
eian, and learned that the solitary one in? awake listening for their return, too ill and 
Stoneham was absent. ‘ agitated to leave her bed, and they all believed 

No one of course had any suspicion—how¢ her sleeping quietly. At last she heard them 
should they—that Janet’s indisposition had 5 enter the house, and she knew by the merry 
deeper cause thap a physical one; and Mrs. < voices and laughter that the others were rally- 
Deal’s prescription of warmth and quiet was 2 ing the two on their long absence. 
universally accepted. $ Not long afterwards, Wealthy Dana came to. 

““Do not compel me to leave you, Janet,” 2 Janet’s room. 
pleaded Wealthy Dana, as she stole back to$ «What! are you wide awake? Do you feel 
the bedside, after the united persuasions of? better, dear?” standing by the bedside, and 
Janet and the housekeeper had prevailed upon‘ then leaning over she kissed Janet. 

Mrs. Winchester and her daughter to leave the? “Not much, thank you. Have you had s 
room. ‘I will wey and watch with you ‘until’ 2 pleasant evening, Wealthy ?” 
you fall asleep.” Qu Yes, oh yes,” she answered, in an absent 

Here Mrs. Deal interposed her brief author- } way, and it seemed that some great fulness of 
ity, and Janet, in her desire to be alone and ¢ heart lay behind the words, and held back any 
concentrate her thoughts, blessed the old lady ‘further ones for very joy. 


for her dissent. ¢ Then Janet knew all. A low moan slipped 
«« But she will never fall asleep at all, if you > out of her lips. 
stay by, Miss Dana.” $ “Why, are you so ill? Do let me pass the 


And at last Wealthy yielded and went’ night with you, Janet. It will be our last.” 
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«No, thank you. You will need all the rest 
for your long journey to-morrow, and the 
housekeeper will take good care of me” 

So at last Wealthy said ‘‘Good night,” and 
left her. 

Janet had no sleep until dawn. Then she 
fell into a heavy slumber, and did not awake 
until the middle of the forenoon. She learned 
then that the guests had gone. 

“We would not waken you out of the sleep 
which your little pale face told us you needed 
so much,” seid Mrs. Humphreys. ‘* Wealthy 
has a great horror of saying ‘good byes,’ but « 
she came into your room and gave you her last 
kiss ; and papa and mamma left tender fare- 
wells, as did also Mr. Brainerd, that charming - 
man, whose society I shall miss so much.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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But May-time nor blossoms sweet ever may bring 
Your blossom again—Mary, married in Spring.] 


James married a wife from the proud elite, 


) Fair as a snow-drop, with voice as sweet 


As the tinkling of streams. You bade them “ God- 
speed” 

With smiles in your eyes. No weeping. What 
need ? 


‘Once when Winter bad mantled the hills 

In purest white ermine, and hushing the rills, 

) Sung Nature to sleep with strange, wild tunes, 
Whose solemn refrains are Jost in the Junes, 

) You missed a sweet face from the cottage brown ; 
In the family Bible was written down, 

“ Rachel, married in winter.” Something like snow 
Shone in your dark hair. ‘ Let the years go 
Swifter or slower,” you said that day ; 


> They have taken my life away from the May.” 


‘In the family Bible, old and brown, 





Che Family 


BY MYSTIC. 


Record, 


In the family Bible, old and brown, 


Oa a fair white page, there were births written down. < 
) Anew to your da*Jing —your first-born in Heaven : 


> Mary, married in Spring, in the sweet May houms, 


First on the Record are Mary and James ; 

Then Rachel and Stephen—good Bible names; 

Next Ruth—little Ruth. There’s a tremble of pride 

In the curve of the lines, that you could not hide 

When you wrote the sweet name. Was she so fair, 

With eyes like June skies, and her sunny-brown 
hair— 

Ruth born in May? If the roses had blown P 

Over that name, on a little white stone C 

Years ago, tears less bitter had fallen to-day 

For the loss of your darling, “ Ruth, born in May.” < 


(On a tear-blotted page, there are deaths written 


down. 


>) The blossoms were dying, the brown leaves fell 
- From tremulous boughs in forest and dell, 
»When you wrote down a name the angels had 


given 


When the blossoms were fair; Mary died with the 
flowers. 


< There was pealing of bells, there were cheers ring- 


ing loud; 
There was waving of banners, huzzas from the 
crowd, 


°Fora victory won. “ Read me,” you said, 


»* The list of wounded, missing, aud dead.” 


You heard one name—only one—“ Henry Clay,” 
“ Quick! wounded?” ‘Shot dead in the fray ?” 


¢ There’s a name—one name that you whisper low, 


On name underneath. Three years slipping by, 
Stand between. “Henry Clay, born Fourth of July.” ¢ 
“A gift for our country,” you said, in.your pride— ‘ 

“ Por our eountry in weal, or if evil betide, ‘ 
For our country in woe.” Ah, little we ken 

How God takes the gifts and the praises of men. 

In the family Bible, old and brown, é 
There’s a record of marriages written down. 5 


° When the tempests rave and the fierce winds blow, 


Stephen, the wanderer. Far away 
>In a foreign land, there’s a grave, they say, 
Lonely, unmarked ; yet never down 


) On the tear-blotted page in the Bible brown 
‘ Have you written that name. You wait and pray 


For “ Stephen, the wanderer,” far away ; 
Lost, perhaps, in the terrible strife 
Of evil with good, or saved in the life 


5 That is hidden with Christ, perhaps. Who can 


-Once when the blossoms were drifting slow 2 


know? 


From the boughs in the orchard, like flakes of snow, ¢ So you keep the dear name, and whisper it low. 


You gathered a wreath, dew-jewelled, one morn, 5 
To deck the dark hair of Mary, first-born. 


¢ There’s a name—one name that you may not speak ; 


There was something that glistened like dew, as it ‘ There’s a shadow on.lip, and brow, and cheek, 
lay 2 That fell one day, with a terrible woe; 

Qn the cheek of your darling that morning in May, ¢ There’s a Dead Sea down in your heart. Below 

As stooping you kissed her. White blossoms still lie ) Its black, black waves, a life went down, 


Every May in the orchard, as years harry by; 


}A death untold in the Bible brown. 
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Oh Hew Teache ier. 


BY MRS, M. F. AMES. 

“Shall I go? Ought I to go?” soliloquized 
pretty Fanny Gray, as she sat with her sister's 
open letter in her hand. 

And then she reads again— 

“Do come, darling sister! My husband is 
school director, and urges the request. You 
shall not board around, as is customary in this 
district, 


ant. 
little savages. 


Our children are becoming complete 
Frank delights in all the slang 


phrases of the day, and I should not be sur- ‘ 


prised, at any time, to see him come in with 
tobacco in his mouth, or a pipe between his 
lips! Other boys do it, 
While Fanny, your demnre little Fanny, romps 
in a manner that you and I were never allowed 
to do, that is certain! And Charley—our 
three- year-old—drives his rocking-horse with, 
‘Gee, haw! go lang Buck!’ that does credit 
to his teacher, our man David. Perhaps you 
will wonder why I do not keep them at home, 
and teach them here. 

even if I had the time. 


rounded. And these children are not bad, 
only uncouth and uncultivated. And you can 


change them, much, by your manner of teach- ‘ 


ing; Iam sure you can. Only one year! or 
even one term will do some good. 
visited us, you expressed a wish that you 


might do some good in the world. 


manifested a willingness to go as a missionary, “ 


if you could but see an opening. Here is the 


opening. These children need something be-‘ 
Your remu- < 


sides schoolbooks and whipping. 
neration will be ample, as our State laws are 
generous, where education is concerned. Now 
please write me that you willome! &c., &c. 

The young teacher laid the letter down, and 


yielded to the many thoughts that came crowd- . 


ing for a p’ace. 

Her pleasant village school—it was vaca- 
tion—of well dressed, polite scholars, that she 
was sure were attached to her; 
she had known from childhood; 
rides, delightful pic-nics! 
structive lectures! And last, but not least, 
her treasured church privileges. 


the merry 


but with us; and we will do all we‘ 
can to make your stay endurable, if not pleas- ¢ 


and why not he?< 


That would never do, > 
They must associate ¢ 
with the children by whom they are sur-° 


When you > 


I think you - 


»Sless difficult in the school-room. 


the associates ¢ 
Yes, and the in- ‘ 


And then $ 
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<merry-makings. Her sister’s husband, Mr, 
~Melland, had a choice library, and instruction 
ecould be found there. And God would hear 
,prayer as well from the forest as from the 
>most elaborately ornamented temple. And 
Cher parents! Her own dear mother was 
asleep, and the spring flowers had budded and 
blossomed three times upon her grave; while 
her father was now so absorbed in a second 
yattachment, that he would hardly miss ker, 
There was no bitterness in the thought, for 
her step-mother had been very kind to her, 
.and was an estimable lady; but she too had 
children, and they needed all her care, 

After consulting her father, who made ne 
‘serious objections, and releasing herself from 
her next term, she wrote to her sister that she 
would come, and named the day. Some friends 
passing through the State to which she was 
‘going, escorted her as far as the station on the 
railroad where her relatives were to meet her. 

They were waiting to receive her, and in 
¢ their demonstrative pleasure, she felt that she 
was receiving the first instalment of her re- 
? ward. 

A ride of ten miles, through heavy timber, 
and over a very rough road, brought her to 
their home. She had made them a visit three 
‘years previous, and was surprised at the im- 
provement that had taken place. The house 
had been enlarged, as had also the cleared 
land. Barns and out-buildings had sprung 
up, and the broad acres really looked like a 
farm. The ehildren were indeed changed; 
but they were pictures of health, and, al:hough 
a little rough, were brimful of love and happi- 
ness. 

She had but one week before the commence- 
ment of her school, and she determined to de 
vote a part of this time to hersister’s children; 
hoping in this way, to make her task a little 
She com- 
menced with Master Frank, as they sat at the 
> breakfast table, by asking him if he had taken 
Cup grammar, as a study, yet. 

2 ‘Me studied grammar yet? 
»I have; two terms.” 

‘¢In what case is me ?”’ 

> ‘Nominative I, possessive my or mine, 
objective me. Why, in the objective case, to 
> be sure.” 

“Did you speak correctly then, when you 


Well, I guess 


) 


she looked back and reviewed them all again. ?said me studied grammar ?”’ 


Her position as teacher was a coveted one, § 
and another could easily be found to take her ¢ 
She would write often to her friends »she was leading him beyond his depth. 


place. 
and they would reply, and tell her of all their 


How should I have said?” 

But she soon found 
He 
* had learned his lessons and recited them; but 


**T dont know. 


2 “T studied grammar.” 
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knew no more about the principles of grammar 
fhan a parrot. ‘The fine little fellow was ex- 
eessively mortified, and to soothe his wounded 
feelings somewhat, she said— 

«] wish to enter into a compact with you, 
Frank. If I speak incorrectly, you shall have 
the privilege of questioning me; and I want 
the same right.” 

‘Bully for you, Aunt Fanny. It is a bar- 
ain.” 

‘Wo, thank you! no bullies for me, if you 
please! Ido not like them. They are a set 


of noisy, blustering, overbearing fellows, with > 


whom I have nothing in common.” 

‘What do you mean?” and his fine eyes 
opened wide with astonishment. 

“Will you bring the dictionary from the 
bookcase, if you please ?” 


It was brought, and when she had found 2 


the word, she placed it before him. He read 
the definitions with a puzzled look, and then 
said— 

“J believe I don’t know anything !” 

“Oh, yes you do! and you are going to 
learn very much more. Where did you first 
hear that word ?” 

‘*At a public school exhibibition in L——; 


some boys sang a song, and the last line of < 


every verse was— 
‘Uncle Abraham, bully for you!” 

“Well, we will not use the word in that 
place any more, will we?” 

“Not a, bit of it.”’ 

Fanny smiled, but released him for the time. 
But every day little lessons were bestowed on 
him and Fanny; and even Charley had ceased 
to beat his rocking-horse so savagely as when 
she first came. 
should be examined as to her capability for 
teaching a district school. Her examination 
passed creditably to herself and to the satis- 
faction of the inspectors. Two of them were 
gentlemen of educatien and refinement; one, 
Mr. Williams, being an ex-representative to 


It was necessary that she 2 
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2 description, latitude and longitude, and with- 
Sout any reference to England whatever. 

¢ The old man seemed satisfied, and the two 
> gentlemen evidently admired her tact and self- 


possession, for they immediately produced her 
‘certificate, and expressed their entire satisfac- 
C tion. 

» The road of Mr. Williams was the same as 


‘their own, and, on horseback, he accompanied 


the open carriage, and conversed pleasantly 
>with Mr. Melland of the past, present, and 
, future, 

When they reached home, he was invited to 
‘stop for tea—an invitation that he readily 
? accepted. And Fanny soon found, by the 
Seagerness with which the children hurried 
towards him, that it was not his first by 
‘many. 

When he departed, he informed Miss Gray 
>that he bad been appointed school visitor in 
(that part of the township, and should be 
7 obliged, in accordance with his duties, to visit 
Sher school twice at least during the term. 

> She had not expected this, and the annoy- 
Sance she felt was visible in her face. He 
Cobserved it, and bending his head towards her 
said, in a low tone— 

‘‘Do you think it so very hard? If so, I 
-shall regret more than ever the acceptance of 
San office that I never wanted.” 

2 She looked up and met his dark, searching 
Seyes with their troubled expression; and, con- 
2 fused and blushing, she said— 

S «I shall be happy to receive you, sir, in 
¢conformance with your duties.” And then, 
Swith a hasty good-night to all, he rode rapidly 
Saway. 

That evening Mr. Melland told Fanny mueh 


Sof his friend, Thornton Williams. He had 


2known him from boyhood—and a noble boy he 


S was, as well as an energetic, studious youth— 
-in his own native State; and now, a bachelor, 


She was a man of wealth and influence in that 


2of his adoption. 





the State Legislature from that district. But § The dreaded day came at last, and, accom- 
the third was ignorant and conceited, and panied by the two children, the young teacher 
when he asked her in what part of England 2took her way to the school-house. It was a 
Australia was situated, she looked appealingly gequare-framed structure, painted red, and with 
# the others; but they only smiled, and were ¢ great staring, uncurtained windows, and stood 
silent. The man—who had obtained his office Sin the woods—it must be in the centre of the 
by his boasts of having been a teacher in his ¢ district—looking like a trap placed for unruly 
youth—thought, and with truth, that he had Sehildren, instead of a pleasant home that 
puzzled her at least, and with a chuckle said— (teacher and pupils might love. The road— 

“Why, Miss, you ought to know where that devidently but little travelled—came close to 
is. There is where the English folks send their the door, and then crept away under the heavy 
criminals.” trees on either side, as if searching for some- 

“T do, sir,” and then she gave the proper ‘thing more like civilization. The interior was 
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in keeping with the outside—unpainted seats ¢towel, soap, and brush. Some pouted, This 
and desks, marred by the mischievous knife ; aS was an innovation; but she said pleasantly— 
wooden chair, with part of the back missing; ¢ T often get my hands dirty in the school- 
a whitewood table, surmounted by a dilapi- room, and sometimes my face even, and my 
dated copy of Webster’s Dictionary; a dingy ‘hair gets disarranged. I like to be tidy in all 
pale and rusty tin cup, completed the furnish- ; places, and have brought these articles ; and if 
ing. When she first came in sight of the house (any of you wish to’ use them during recess, 
she saw children; but as soon as they saw her ¢you are perfectly welcome to do so.” 
they skulked among the trees like partridges.$ And from that day forth no more dirty faces 
She laid her portfolio on the soiled table, and cor uncombed locks. Thus she made her way, 
stepping to the door rang her bell. Not a child ‘step by step. A swing was erected—the chil- 
ee: edren raisiug money to buy the rope by sub- 
‘They don’t understand that,” suggested ‘ ©seription—and took the place of bent saplings, 
Frank. ‘Our teachers always take a stick ¢ their former swings. She provided them with 
and pound on the side of the house.” omarbles, balls and skipping-ropes, and offered 

Fanny s niled on her young teacher, and did ¢ <to instruct any of the girls—out of school 
as he proposed. She then stepped back to her Shours—in needlework, crotcheting or even 
place, and soon a stream of animal life came ‘ S drawing. They needed no urging; and many 
pouring through the doorway, and then scram- 2a little collar came, as a pleasant surprise, to 
bled off in every direction to seats. After the othe kind mother at home, that had grown into 
confusion had subsided, she took up her bell, (shape during the few moments of recess from 
and said— Seach day. The change was wonderful. Nor 

‘This is what I use to call scholars. I have ¢ were the studies in the least neglected; and, 
taught school before—far away from here. 2what was still better, they understood what- 
My scholars were kind, pleasant children”— Cever they recited. No parrot lessons’ satisfied 
her voice trembled a littlk—‘‘ and I loved them 2 Fanny Gray. 
dearly. I want you to take their-places, and‘ Mr. Williams called twice as school visitor; 
be to me what they were. I have some rules ¢but he soon discovered that his presence was 
that I will read to you, and then we will see >a restraint upon the beautiful young teacher, 
about the studies.” : cand, making his visits as brief as consistent 

She read the rules—few, but stringent—and Swith his duties, he returned to the residence 
then proceeded to take names and arrange Sof Mr. Melland to await the coming of one he 
classes. ?was learning dearly to prize. 

This completed, she called her first class.$ At the close of the term there was a unani- 
Not a scholar moved ; and she soon found they >mous voice that she should be continued in the 
had been accustomed to read wherever they school, although they had ever had a male 
sat. She changed that habit at once, and the «teacher for their winter school. 


next class came readily to their places. 2 She hesitated a little at the thought of, the 

“Go out?” called out a boy of twelve years, ‘influx of large scholars; but gentleness and 

perhaps. )patience had carried her safely thus far, and 
“No, why should I?” she asked, in feigned Sshe would venture. 

‘ astonishment. 2 The inspector, who was so curious about 

«Oh, it is me that wants to go out!” S Australia, belonged in the district, and called 


‘«« Yes, you can go; but the next time’’—and ¢on her during the facation, and expressed him- 
she smiled pleasantly—‘* hold up your hand, ‘self satisfied with her teaching. ‘You got ‘long 
and say, ‘Please, Miss Gray?’ That is the (wall this summer, cause they was all small, 
way my other scholars used to do.” Slike, Miss. But you'll have a harder time on’t 

It was very hard teaching them to use polite- (this winter. Them big boys are used to the 
ness to each other. Many who were strictly ¢gad, and you must put it onto’em. Don’t be 
courteous at home displayed none of it to their §’fraid; they dassent tech you. Wy, the mas- 
sehoolmates. No teacher had exacted it be- ¢ter whipt Ike Dean last winter till he carred 
fore; although some had insisted upon it forthe marks more’n a week. You never seen 
themselves as teachers. ‘sich a boy!” 

She discovered that some would come in $ Miss Gray thanked him for his advice and 
after recess with dirty faces and hands. This (information, and assured him that she should 
would never do; and one morming she came Suse the rod whenever she found it necessary to 
into the school-room with # new tin wash-basin, ‘do so. He departed with his usual pomposity, 
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> 
convinced that he had done a grand thing by > 
the fair teacher. Through the suggestion of 6 
Fanny, and the influence of Mr. Melland, ac 
vote was taken at the annual school meeting to > 
repair the school-house. It was carried, and 5 
when her school again commenced, she found ? 
the desks and seats freshly painted, some 
coarse muslin shaded the windows, a black-< 
board and map adorned the newly whitewashed > 
walls, and a nice writing-desk, on a substantial ¢ 
table, together with a comfortable chair, were 
provided for the teacher. ‘ 
The winter term was even more pleasant - 
than the summer one. The road was marked 
out, and they had only to walk in it; and her; 
large scholars were rather a pleasure than an 
annoyance, a3 they were more advanced in‘ 
their studies, and thus furnished food for< 
her own thinking powers. ‘Ike Dean’’ was a 
noble fellow, and her model scholar, and she 
learned that he was so unmercifully punished ¢ 
by his last teacher because he had refused to > 
betray a schoolmate; and that schoolmate ¢ 
a timid girl, not present. Indeed, the “large > 
boys,” usually so much dreaded by teachers, 5 
caused her the least trouble. They seemed 
proud of obeying her, or rather, of fulfilling 
her requests. Nice warm fires awaited her at 
all times, and every little attention so pleasing 
to a teacher, was rendered with the most sin- 5 
cere pleasure. And they were much further 
edvanced in their studies than she had ex- 
pected to find them from the younger members ‘ 
ef the same families. But many of them had? 
received their first lessons in other states, and 
been accorded greater privilege before the 
emigration of their parents. 
One of the oldest girls was permitted to take‘ 
Miss Gray's place, when she could be no longer 
induced to renrain, and thus her peculiar man- 
ner of teaching remained a sort of type in the< 
district. ») 
Fanny Gray returned to her home, but not 
to her village school, although earnestly soli-? 
cited to do so. Many wondered at her re-5 
fusal, as the position was an advantageous? 
one. But they ceased to wonder when a few ¢ 
months later the Hon. Thornton Williams came ¢ 
to claim the fulfilment of a promise, and car-‘ 
ried her from among them, a loved and loving ¢ 
bride, to his beautiful home in one of the> 


Western States. $ 

In all evils which admit of a remedy, impa- 2 
tience should be avoided, because it wastes > 
that time and attention in complaints, which 
if properly applied might remove the cause. 
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A Retrospection. 


BY IDA AFTON. 


Ah me! the ruthless stranger’s axe 

Hath felled the grand old stately trees 
That stood like sentinels around 

Our childhood’s home; the merry breeze, 


Now seeks in vain the fragrant boughs 
That waved above our cottage door, 

Through which the friendly sunshine cast 
A burnished network on the floor. 


The birds flit songless o’er the spot 

Where erst their sweetest lays were trilled ; 
For nests are strewed like little graves, 

Suft wings are folded, chirpings stilled. 


Down by the trellised arbor, where 
Upon the morning’s dew-gemmed breast, 
The moss-rose leaned het queenly brow, 
Now droops the grain’s rich golden crest. 


Fhose grand old trees! What tender words 
The summer winds sighed through their boughs! 
Caught from wy boyish lips, for I 
Had learned to breathe love’s sweetest vowe 


The roses in the hawthorn hedge 
Than Anna’s cheeks were not more rare; 
You might have deemed the raven’s wing 
Bathed in the midnight of her hair. 


The blackberry its milk-white bloom 
Shook down to woo her airy tread ; 
For her the wood-birds seemed to weave 
Their web of songs above her head. 


Her rosy feet the brooklet plashed, 
As it went dancing to the dell, 

Till o’er the pansy’s purple sheen 
A shower of silver softly fell. 


When gath’ring up the blushing fruit, 
Down by the mossy orchard spring, 
Within the soft autumnal wave 
We watched the blue-bird bathe his wing. 


Up through the golden future loomed 
Our airy castle’s turrets high, 

Rose-crowned, but while we gazed, I saw 
The fairest blossom droop and die. 


Long years the daisied sod hath veiled 
The love-light of her dear, sweet eyes ; 

Wild strawberries their bleeding hearts 
Trail o’er the spot where Anna lies. 

















MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Stories to Tell to the Children. 


BY. M. D. R. B. 

“Mary, my dear,” said Mrs. Thornton, one 
afternoon just before dark, “run up to the front 
attic, and bring me the large picce bag that hangs 
by the window.” 

Mary looked up from her book a little anxiously, 
eolored a good deal, but did not move. 

Her mother, who had drawn near to the window, 


fur the benefit of the fast fading light, did not at‘ 


first notice that the child had not obeyed her. 
But happening soon to want a needleful of thread, 


she turned, and found that her little girl was in - 


the same position, as before her request had been 
made. 

“ Run, darling,” she repeated, this time rather 
more emphatically, and facing her little daughter 
as sbe spoke; “you know Charley will need bis 
jacket by to-morrow; and I want very much to 
finish this before night, because I am engaged to 


spend the evening with some friends of your‘ 


papa.” 
Mary arose from her seat slowly, and as slowly 


erossed the room. But when she had reached the > 


door, she stood in a hesitating manner, working 
the door knob back and forth in her little hands. 

“Mamma, can’t Hannah bring the bag ?” 

“Hannah bas gone on an errand,” answered 
Mrs. Thornton. 
my child? 
and run the minute mamma told you she wanted 
anything. Are you sick, my dear?” added her 
mother, with an anxious look. 


“No, mamma. But—buat—I don’t think I can¢ 


earry the piece bag—it’s very heavy. Shall I go 
and tell Bridget that you want it, mamma ?” 

“‘ Nonsense !” said her mother; “ Bridget is busy 
preparing tea. Why, Mary, you did not think it 
heavy last week, when you wanted some scraps to 
finish out your doll’s cradle quilt. You were as 
merry as could be then; and called to me to come 
aod see the little peddler, with a pack of dry 
goods on her back.” , 

“Oh yes, mamma; but then it was broad day- 


“Why, Mary, what does ail you, ? 
You aiways used to be ready to jump ‘ 


- stories at night, about the big black man who lives 

in the loft. She says if I don’t be quiet and £0 to 

o#leep, he will eome and take me away up there, 
and I shall never see you again.” 

Mrs. Thornton was deeply troubled. Her heart 
‘smote her, when she thought how often she had 
Jeft her little daughter to the care of servants; 
2 and bad remained out until a late hour of the night, 
careless of the training her young mind was receivy- 
2 ing. 

She remembered, too, that on several occasions, 
¢ when she had gone to look at her little Mary, 
. before retiring to rest herself, she had found the 
child with the bed clothing drawn tightly over her 
> head, and her flushed face stained with recent tears, 

Now all was explained; and Mrs. Thornton 
‘resulved that she would try to undo the work 
>that her negligence had caused. She mentally 
¢ decided that she would henceforth be the attend- 
Cant of her own darlings, unt they should be old 
/ enough to laugh at these “ nursery fables.” 
Taking Mary by the hand, she said, cheerfully— 
“Come, we will go and get the piece bug to- 
(gether, and [ think I can convince you that there 
is nothing there to fear, either by daylight or in 
‘the dark. I shall ask papa to go out without me 
‘this evening, and I will stay with my little girl. 
¢ Then, while I finish Charley’s jacket, we can have 
‘ some nice talks together.” 

“Ob, will you, mamma?” said Mary, brighten- 
ing; “ that will be so pleasant. And you will tell 
2 me some pretty stories out of the Bible; and I may 
Ssay my ‘good night prayer’ at your kuee, like [ 
2 used to do, mamma.” 

\ This little incident opened Mrs. Thornton's eyes 
Sto discern what had been wanting in her conduct 
> towards her children. She thought she was a kind 
>and loving mother, in her untiring care to provide 
’ for the bodily wants of her little ones. But to ig- 
)porant and incapable persons, she had left the 
2 moulding of their tender minds. 

S <A day or two after, Mary ran in— 

2 “Mamma, Bridget is going to set the speckled 
Shen, She says she must have exactly thirteen 
2 eggs, or we shall bave no iuck. What is luck, 


light. And besides, Hannah was in the upper‘ mamma?” 


rooms, sweeping and dusting. Why no, I wasn’t > 


a bit afraid then, mamma.” 

“But you are afraid now; is that what you 
mean, Mary ?” said Mrs. Thornton, gravely. And, 
laying down her werk, she went te the child, and 
took her by the hand. 

“Tell me the truth, my dear little girl.” 

“Yes, mamma, I am indeed,” said Mary, begin- 


ning to cry. “Bridget tells me such dreadful ° 


(44) 








Mrs. Thornton tried to explain that it was a 
§ word used by ignorant persons, but had no founda- 
tion in truth; that the idea of chance and luck, 
2 cannot for a moment be entertained by the Chris- 
S tian, who believes in an all-wise providence, with- 
out whose notice not a sparrow falls to the ground. 
But she found it harder to efface the impression 
that had been made, than she at first thought 
possible, 
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That same evening Mary came in with encther° Children have a love for the true. The simple 
idea instilled into her young mind. and beautiful narrations of Scripture history have 
“ Mamma, I saw the moon over my left shoulder ‘ ! a great charm for them, What more soothing 
to-night, and Hannah says that is first-rate luck.” ¢ influence can be imparted to their infant slumbers, 
It was a long time before Mrs. Thornton could ‘ than the assurdnee of God’s protecting care; the 
undo the work, which had thus been begun by happy thought of those ministering spirits, who 
thoughtless and ignorant persons. And it still are sent forth “to minister to those who shall be 
remains a question in her mind to this day, whether 2 ¢ heirs of salvation ?” 
Mary’s unusually weak nerves and vague fears of S After this, tell them of the good and brave in 
the supernatural, are not to be traced to the influ- ° > all ages, who have stood forth for God, for their 
ence of these early nursery stories. The wound > 2 country, for the right? Once engaged in this pleas- 
may heal, but the scar is often worn for a lifetime. Sant work, you will not want for material to work 
Mothers should be careful with whom they in- ¢ on. Every mother’s mind will suggest what is 
trust their children. And also what are the teach-¢ S best suited to her little ones. And by this wise 
ings they impart. For it should be remembered, ° occupation of their thoughts, the weeds will be 
that what is told them in childhood, will sink deep § rooted out, that have been allowed to grow by 
in their minds; while the lessons of maturer years, ° negligence, or planted by the hand of error. 
may pass away and be forgotten. $ Parkessur@, Chester Co., Pa. 
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° : ( delicately organized little creature in soul and 

The Slowers m the WHindow. ‘ body; shy, sensitive, susceptible. 
She would never have gained her tenth birth- 
day, if it had not been for the free, careless, out- 

A little, thin, tired, wistful face, looking out of 2 door life of the woods, and hills, and meadows, in 
the window—the back window of the tall, narrow,$ which her widowed mother had allowed her only 
gloomy old house on Water street. little daughter to run at her own sweet will, while 

Certainly there was nothing pleasant or attrac-¢ the mother stayed at home, as mothers will, toiling 
tive in the view which presented itself—nothing > early and late to keep that wolf, so terrible to a 
which could awaken any light in the sorrowful face ( woman, from the door. 
of the child who looked at the scene. There were> For the strong arm and the loving heart that 
the back yards, with the little strips of sodden clay ¢ would have made “sweet home” for the mother 
soil, where the pale, sickly-looking grass grew‘,and child, were still under grass of summer, or 
sparse and scattered; and then there were the? snows of winter. And at last, the mother’s was 
backs of the houses, close and cluttered, frowning, ¢ still there too; and with her seventh birthday, 
and mouldy with age and neglect. Hope Loring was an orphan. 

You had to stretch your neck to get a glimpse of} So she fell into the hands of her mother’s only 
the blessed sky from the window; there were no‘ brother, a poor man, a hard-working, but not un- 
soft green vines to clothe the barrenness and de-¢ kindly one, who had more mouths to feed than he 
cay; no flowers whose hearts thrilled out into‘ could well afford; but he could not let his only 
bloom and fragrance for a living joy and beauty, 2 sister’s only child go starving and shelterless out 
as flowers always are. The old houses ened dee the cold of the world. So, the little, lonely, 
over, with their rattling windows and broken 2 wistful-faced country girl came to live within the 
blinds, with their dead-brown faces, dreary as any ¢ thick, close walls of the great city. 
prison wall, and I think that the face of this little She dwelt an orphan and an alien in her uncle’s 
girl grew drearier as she gazed. family. Nobody there meant to be unkind to her; 

She was ‘hardly out of her eleventh year, and» in a certain sense each member was sorry for the 
her face looked pallid and sickly, with large,¢ little homeless, fatherless, motherless child; but 
brownish eyes that held some trouble in them, and after all, none understood her. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


seemed old beyond their time; and the mouth had? Poor people these were; cramped, and fretted, 

lost its trick of smiling, if it ever had one, and had‘ and soured, and oppressed by poverty. The long, 

settled into a kind of sorrowful patience that is? wearisome hand to hand struggle with toil had 

very pitiful to see in children’s faces. worn into the soul of Hope’s uncle and aunt, and 
Hope Loring was an orphan. Two-thirds of her 2 hardened and made them. somewhat coarse, and 

life had fallen to her in the country. She was a the children were coarse too; boys and girls 
VOL, xx1v.—4 
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ranging down from their teens into babyhood ; 
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man who “worked on the sewing machine” lay 


quarrelsome, selfish, dissatisfied with their lot, and > asleep on the bed. 


not knowing how to make it better—to be pitied 
certainly. 

And into this atmosphere with all its discordant 
elements, in the heart of the hot, noisy, crowded 
city, came little Hope Loring. 


in her face ever since. How she thirsted and 
starved for a sight of the cool, dark meadows, wilh 
the dandelions winking goldeh among them. What 
visions haunted her of fields of red, fragrant clover, 
with the fresh dews sanded all over them. 

How her heart grew sick thinking of the singing 


“Oh, they are like the roses round our back 
porch!” cried Hope, bending down and drinking 
their breath, sweeter than wine. 

The old fragrant scent was more than she could 
bear. She broke down in a great storm of tears. 


heaved it to and fro. All the pain and homesick- 
ness, the hunger and bitterness of years were in 
those sobs. 

“ Poor child—poor little girl,” said the lady, and 
she smoothed Hope’s bair with hands like the dead 
mother’s that were gathering dust; and then when 


She had carried the homesickness at her heart, S small, thin figure shook under the sobs which 


birds in the great white roofs of apple blossoms ; § the child had grown calmer, she made her sit down 
and the little brook which snarled its skein of blue 2 on the little stool at her feet, and won from her the 





waters among the stones, and then cleared itself 


out, broad, smooth again, and went on, singing 
and triumphant, to the river; and the shady 
eountry lanes, and the old brown roads wandering 
past the mills, and up the hill, and round the 
creek, and back of the meadows; oh, hungry eyes, 
oh, hungrier soul of little Hope Loring, that went 
aching and crying for these lost joys in the dark, 
high chambers crowded betwixt the thick walls 
where your life had fallen to you. 

But suddenly as the pale, wistful face looked out 


of the window, a change came over it like a burst Q 


story of her little life. 

Hope held nothing back. She found comfort 
telling it all, in her simple, straightforward child’s 
way, little dreaming what a wonderful pathos her 
words gave her story, and how the listening lady 
almost shuddered, as she felt the chill, and gloom, | 
and homesickness which the child described steal- 
ing, in a sort of magnetic sympathy, over her own 
soul. 

This lady had money, and all life’s ease and 
luxury at her command. She was in mid life, and 
had but two children, and these were boys, a little 


of sunlight. A little color warmed the thin, pallid S older and a little younger than Hope. , 


cheeks. 
with a quick amazement and joy. 


The brown eyes grew dark and warm ¢ 
S she usually passed about half of the year with her 


The home of Mrs. Hastings was in the city, but 


“Q—h, see there!” burst in a quick cry from the > sister, who had a charming cottage home in the 


tremulous lips. 


country. And it entered into the heart of Mrs. 


And there, in the window of the opposite house, > Hastings at this moment, to take the little, lonely 
stood a small glass pitcher crowded with flowers; 2 orphan girl with her, and with a swift impulse she 
roses in a red fire of bloom, and fragrant migno- S said to her— 


nette, and trailing sprays of honeysuckle, and 2 


fuschia; all these, some hand—a small white hand 
had just placed in the window opposite. 

Hope knew in a moment that it was a stranger’s, 
some visitor’s probably, for she had heard that the 
widow woman who did work on the sewing ma- 
chine had been ill. The lady down there must 
have caught the child’s exclamation, for she step- 
ped to the window and looked up, and saw the 
small, eager, delighted face above her. She was a 
lady to whose heart the way was short and easy. 
The sight touched her. 

“Do you love flowers, my child?” she said to 
Hope, and the smile with which she said it was 
beautiful to see. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am !” said Hope Loring, and some- 
thing in her voice doubled the assent in her werds. 

“Well, come down here, and you shall have 
some of these,” 

And Hope went, and her heart and feet were 
light, as they used to be going down to the mea- 
dows for dandelions and daisies. And the gentle- 
faced and sweet-voiced lady gathered from the 
giass pitcher some of the fairest blooms, and placed 
them in the thin hand of the child, while the wo- 


“Next week I am going into the country, to 
pass the summer amid the hills,-and birds, and 
flowers. My child, would you like to go with me?” 

“Oh, ma’am !”— said Hope. 

I believe she stopped here. 


Four days had passed. Mrs. Hastings had seen 
Hope’s aunt and uncle, and obtained, with no dif- 
ficulty, their consent to take the child with her. 
They considered the offer of Mrs. Hastings an 
especial “ Godsend,” for they had felt it was “ high 
time their niece should do something to help her- 
self; but she was such a small, puny thing, that 
they hadn’t the heart to put her at it.” 

So, one afternoon Mrs. Hastings called with her 
carriage, intending to take Hope home with her, 
and make some improvements in her wardrobe be- 
fore she should accompany her to the country. 
Hope’s aunt met her at the door with a face singu- 
larly troubled and solemn. 

“The child has been very ill,” she said. “The 
doctor says it is a bad case. She must have had a 
slow fever in her veins for a long time, and a 
shock and excitement of some kind, too great for 
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“ Hope, don’t you know me?” asked Mrs. Has- ‘shall not forget you, and sometime, perhaps, I shall 
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her weak, overwrought system, has utterly pros- 
trated her.” 

So, Mrs. Hastings went up the stairs to the 
small, -dark chamber where the child lay, -with 
her little, thin face paled and sharpened terri- 


tings, tenderly. 

A swift light flooded the weary eyes. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, you are the lady who had the 
flowers in the window.” 

“ Well, my dear child, you must make haste and 
get well, so as to go with me where you shall have 
birds and flowers at every window.” 

Hope put out her thin, hot hands, and shook her 
head. 

“No, I shant go with you,” she said. “I am 
going where I shall have flowers prettier than 
those in the window, forever. I shall see them, 
and walk amongst them, and they will shine on 


; And Hope turned to the lady, and her parched 
lips smiled joyfully— 

“There are no brick walls there,” she said; 

¢“ And I shall have the green fields and the flowers 

always. Itis hetter, even, than to go with you; 

though that seemed Heaven enough before. But I 


know you again—the lady who set the flowers in 
the window ?” 

Mrs. Hastings watched with the child the rest of 
the day. That night, the little, tired, overburdened 
soul went out on that long path which we must all 
walk—one by one. 

They gathered about the little, still, dead face 
with tears, and murmured that it was “too bad” 
just as the joy and happiness had fallen into her 
life, that she must die. 

They did not know what they said. Hope had 
gone to the warmth and bloom of the eternal sum- 
mer, to the little children’s best home, the peace 





me all the time. I am going to God and my ~and freedom, the care and love of God and His 
mother.” And the gentle lady and the weary, Sangels, and these are wiser and tenderer than even 
toiling aunt, wept to hear her. a mother’s. 
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Rice.—No Eastern who really understands the 5 been boiled out and rejected.” The interest of th® 
value of rice, or how to cook it, would ever dream , conversation deepening, some one proposed that 
of recommending any mode which required the: the speaker should illustrate precept by practice 
water employed in cookiny it to be poured away.‘ by cooking a pilaff on the spot. So said, so done; 
An anecdote is often the best mode of enforc-< ina short time the material and utensils were ob- 
ing the recollection of a principle, and the follow-‘ tained, and the pilaff prepared. This was the 
ing has the advantage of being veracious :—Not 2 manner of it:—Patna rice was chosen—not Caro- 
many years ago, a party, assembled in the salon of ) lina (the latter is larger, whiter, prettier to look 
a suit of apartments at Meurice’s Hotel, in the? at—the former is richer and more nutritious), and 
Rue de Rivoli, Paris, was engaged in discussing aa little more than twice the quantity of water was 
very serious question. The occupant of the apart- used to cook it. A little salt in the water, and 
ments was one of the foremost political men of the< that is all. The boiling of the rice was so managed 
day, and men deeply engaged in diplomacy and the ° that at the moment when its cooking was perfected, 
affairs of the world were conversing with him.‘ every drop of water was found to be absorbed, and 
What was the topic of their conversation? The» just at that critical instant some butter, which had 
desigus of the Czar; the fate of Poland; the< been brought to a boiling state, was poured into 
Danish succession; could the independence of it. This is pilaff. If properly cooked, the rice is 
Circassia be preserved? None of these. They < not soft and pappy, nor is it “swelled ;” but it is 
were talking about the cooking of rice. The occu-> rich, savory, and full of nutrimennt; there is just 
pant of the apartments, who was also the leader of< sufficient firmness in the grain to be pleasant; it 
the conversation, maintained that the method of does not mash up. When you eat it for the first 
cooking the rice adopted in the West was wasteful - time so cooked you know that you have never 
and irrational, and directly opposed to that which ‘ eaten rice before ; you understand how it is that 
the experience of ages had taught in the East, ; > millions live upea this food alone, and main- 
“Whenever you pour away the water which has ¢ : tain by it in a hot climate a degree of muscular 
cooked the rice,” said he, “you reject that which > strength seldom attained in colder (which are 
is the best and most nutritious part of the food.‘ commonly supposed to be more “ bracing”) lati- 
An Eastern would as soon think of eating the rice é tudes, 
after water had been poured away from it as he § Now, mark the sequel of my story. The pilaff 
would of eating egg-shells after their contents had so made at the Hotel Meurice was eaten and 
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praised, and so ended the conversation; but next ¢ froth like snow; add the juice of half a lemon, and 
morning the chief cook, or chef of the hotel, asked > put these all together immediately into a deep tin 
permission to speak with the gentleman who had ¢ pudding-dish, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes, 
cooked the rice. This was readily granted, and It rises very high, and must be served directly it 
when this expert of the French cuisine entered 2is cooked. Pour round it the following sauce :— 
respectfully, cap in hand, he spoke as follows: § Beat up well two eggs, one ounce of sugar, the 
* Monsieur, when the casserole was brought down juice and grated peel of half a lemon, a wineglass 
after you had used it last night, I tasted some < of white wine; stir it over the fire till it begins to 
grains of rice which remained in it, and I have >rise, and pour it round the pudding quite hot. 
taken the liberty to seek this interview with Mon- 2 Care must be taken not to let the pudding get too 
sieur, that I might request him to be good enough > deep acolor. The above is only half the quantity 
to explain to me how that rice was cooked.” Here 2 ¢ for a large pudding. 
was a rare thing enough to find, a man who was 3 
supposed to be skilled in his art, and yet who2 Icine.—Beat up the whites of four new-laid 
was not too conceited to learn; aman who might Seggs, and beat in a sufficient quantity of finely- 
reasonably suppose himself to know everything > sifted white sugar to make the mixture of the con- 
about boiling rice, and yet when he met with some- ¢ sistence of thick cream; continue to beat it. Beat in 
thing strange to him, he did not set his wits to ‘by little and little the juice of one lemon, and beat 
work to start objections, but to inquire. Like ¢ it until it hangs to the spoon, when it will be ready 
Cassim’s wife, Meurice’s chef had found indications S for use. Smooth it well over the cakes, and place 
of a treasure adhering to the sides of the measure, them i in a cool oven for a few minutes, or in a dry 
and he wished to know more. room until the next day. Before the icing is dry, 
gany candies or ornamental figures you please can 


To Preserve CLotaes rrow Morns.—Should > be placed on the cakes. 
it be intended to set aside cloth or woollen clothes, 
furs, &c., for some months, there is no better plan) AmERIcAN Biscurts.—Have ready half pound of 
than to pin them up securely in linen cloths. I ¢ butter, four pounds of flour, and a full pint of milk- 
have tried this plan for a long time, and have kept 5 Rub the butter into the flour, and add the milk’ 
for many years large quantities of cloths in the? Knead the dough well, and divide it into small 
piece, and stocks of old carpets and pieces, and ‘biscuits, which should be baked in a hot oven. 
never encountered the vestige of a moth or grub. 
Many of the cloths were not opened for two orS Luncneon Caxes.—The requisite ingredients 
three years following. The carpets I generally qm a little good, sweet yeast, a pound of flour, a 
have had opened once a year, and spread for half a ‘(small quantity of milk, ten eggs, half pound of 
day in the hot sun on a dry lawn. They are >butter, and a little salt. Put a tablespoonful of 
pinned up in strong Hessian. I was told to try ¢ yeast, and half a teacupful of warm milk with the 
linen, but as far as my experience has gone, I ‘flour, and put it in a warm place to rise. Beat 
think any kind of cloth in which the articles can Std the yelks of ten eggs, and the whites of two, 














be closely enveloped, would answer the purpose, Sand with the hand mix them and half a pound of 
(old calico sheets for instance.) butter, and half a teaspoonful of salt with the 
dough. Half fill buttered teacups or small basins 


Swiss Caxe.—Having lately met with » very ¢ with the dough. Set them to rise until the cups 
hice cake, called Swise cake, I have the pleasure of 99F basins are nearly full, and then bake them in a 
sending the recipe for making it, as I think some ¢ 2 hot oven. 
of the readers of the Home Magazine may find it § 
useful. Take butter, flour, and sugar, of each the 2 Saratoga Roiis.—Take one pint sweet milk, 
weight of four eggs. Beat the yelks with the (two pints flour, two tablespoonfuls butter, four 
sugar and some grated lemon peel, or ten drops of 2 2 tablespoonfuls yeast, and half teaspoonful saleratus. 
essence of lemon, and one large teaspoonful of § ? Beat thoroughly and let it rise five or six hours, or 
rose water, or orange flower water if preferred. all night, if for breakfast. Pour in a shallow pan 
Add the butter just melted, and slowly shake in 00d bake half an hour. 
the flour, beating it until well mixed. Beat the > 
whites of the eggs to a froth, mix the whole ~ To CLiean Gioves.—Have a little milk in s 
gether, and beat on for a few minutes after the Ssaucer, and a piece of common yellow soap. Wrap 
whites are added. Butter the tin and bake the 2round the fore-finger a piece of flannel, and dip it 
cake half an hour.—A Hovsexeerer. into the milk, taking care not to make the flannel 
very wet; rub it on the yellow soap, and after- 

Prince or Prussta’s Puppmse.—The yelks ofS wards pass it up and down the glove until all the 
three eggs, three ounces sugar, and the grated dirt be removed. This will be very quickly done; 
rind of half a lemon. Beat them to a sold froth, Cand the most delicate colors may be safely cleaned 
the whites of the eggs to be beaten separately to athe this easy process.—F Lorine. 
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TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





¢ with the ladies who lead the fashion at Paris. 
Sashions for duly, & During the early spring these were constructed of 
Slight cloths and alpacas; but now the favorite 
The summer is fairly upon us now. The bril-¢ material is piqué or muslin. These basques are 
liancy of the city is shrouded in overhanging > very long at the back and square at the ends; they 
clouds of dust. The fashionables are scattering to ¢ 2 have not the same limp effect as veritable coat-tails, 
the various watering-places, and sensible people > because they are supported by the crinoline, which 
are seeking quiet, retired nooks in the country,¢ serves admirably to hold them out and prevent 
where, untrammelled by fashion, in the society of § them from clinging and looking awkward. 
pleasant friends and entertaining books, they meg 2 The gentlemen are indulging in very merry sar- 
dream away the long summer days ; while the little S casms over this last innovation upon the privileges 
ones, guiltless of silks, laces or finery, can frolic in? of their toilette. They bore with tolerable good- 
the new-mown hay and ramble in the woods, re- humor, the feminine peculations of the dickey, the 
gardless of torn frocks and complexions tanned or 2 necktie, the cuff, the shirt-bosom, the vest ; but this 
freckled by open air and fervid sunshine. The‘Jlast grand larceny, this appropriation of the mas- 
lassitude of summer heats creeps over us. Gus; online pet, the dress-coat, proves a theft too start- 
begins to think what is the lightest quantity and 6 ling to be overlooked, and the male sex begins to 
quality of clothing it is possible to wear. And betray its anxiety at this new development of 
apropos of this subject, we are reminded of the¢“ Women’s Rights,” and evidently trembles in an- 
gossamer French muslins which have been worn > ticipation of the loss of the proverbial “‘ breeches.” 
extensively for two or three seasons, and will be¢ The London papers denounce the style as slangy, 
much in favor during the coming months. and an evening journal of our own city draws a 
For morning wear, the braided alpacas and the 2 glowing picture of the appearance of our belles a 
camlets, or genappe cloths, appear to be =e months hence, when they shall assume the 





popular for the present than any other materials. ¢ favorite male attitude before the grate on a chill 

Close-fitting bodices, high at the throat, with winter’s evening—back to the heat, and gentle 
basques at the back, and narrow sleeves, are the? fingers clasped beneath the odious coat-tails. An 
order of the day. The variety in basques is infinite ; S unfeminine picture, truly; but the fair ones have 
sometimes it takes the form of a single swallow- their own sly and coaxing methods of carrying 
tail, very long and pointed in the centre of back; {desired point, and we presume ere many months 
sometimes of a single square basque; others are 2 this incipient style will have attained an undoubted 
divided into two parts which wrap over each other; rere ve 
whilst the latest novelty is the triple basque; this) Description or our PLate or Heap-DressEs.— 
is formed with three “tabs,” which are rounded off( A glance at these illustrations will suffice to 
at the corners, the centre end or tab being longer) Show that the principal object is to make the hair 
than the side ones; all three are edged with either ° look as thick and massive as possible. 
tuches or gimp. 5 The Bride’s Head-Dress (the centre figure and 

The new form of bonnet is known in Paris by the ¢ that below it—front and back view).—Make a part- 
name of Bibi. The front is so small as to beS ing behind the ear, and divide the hair into three 
searcely visible; the hair is arranged high, scaf-¢ equal parts. With the two lower ones make the 
folded, as it were, with tier upon tier of rouleaux;‘ fall twist, and with the upper one a small Greek 
the ears are plainly to be seen with the large gold 2 bandeau, which advances on the forehead. For the 
ear-rings now so fashionable—generally long golden § back, tie the hair, and arrange it over the hand in 
rings, such as the Burgundy and Normandy peas- (a large bow or loop, the ends of which should 
ants are accustomed to wear—in fact, the bonnet is‘ replace the comb. For ornamentation, an oval 
altogether so small that it looks more like a cap 2 wreath of orange blossoms and tube-roses ; a plain 
than anything else. S white tulle veil, arranged @ la vestale. 

As for the hats, they, on the contrary, are much? The Daphne Head-Dress (the upper right* and 
higher in form, which is the only observable point the lower left hand figures).—Divide the hair in 
of difference between those worn in preceding years. > two parts in front; with the upper part make 
The prettiest are made of unbleached straw and‘ a large Marie Stuart, which should be carried to 
trimmed with feathers, and with a bow of narrow: the nape of the neck ; arrange the other side of the 
ribbon falling very low at the back, in numerous‘ head to correspond. A band of cerise velvet is in- 
loops. ¢ troduced into the plait, which is worn as a coronet, 

But the last novelty in the way of dress is what‘ and crosses over the Marie Stuart; with the second 
are called the corsages habits or bodices made with 2 portion of front hair, make a small light waved 
tails like those attached to a gentleman’s dress- 5 bandeau, which again crosses the plait at the top of 
eoat, and are gradually but surely finding favor ° the Marie Stuart. At the back there is a second 
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plait, likewise with velvet introduced, and inter- > ferred, fasten each down with a single hair-pin, 
laced with several lightTringlets. A spray of sorb ‘so that the light may be seen through. Tie the 
and golden berries with leaves, finishes this stylish S hair at the back, and comb it over frizzettes. The 
head-dress. 2 ornament consists of two yards and a-half of blue 

The Dahlia Head- Dress in the Louis XV. style ¢ velvet ribbon fastened to the hair with diamond. 
(the upper left and the lower right hand figures).— ‘headed pins. In front there is a blue velvet 
Make a parting down the centre of the head, and (dahlia with a mother-of-pearl butterfly in the 
divide the hair into four portions ; wave them, and 2 centre. An aigrette and a feather are also added 
turn them back either over frizzettes, or, if pre- to this head-dress. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Nerznrur. A Novel. New York: Carleton. ¢ Lire or Witttam Hincxuine Prescorr. By George Tick” 
: “ nor. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The title page informs us that the book is writ- 
ten by the author of “Olie.” We have not - A very interesting biograpy of one of America’s 
“Olie,” but the work before us evinces a strong, 2 most distinguished historians, containing the invi- 

practical individuality in the character of its mn of his life, the histeries of his various writ- 

writer. As a story, the work is a failure. The >ings, and a numerous entertaining personal corre- 
plot is illy conceived and poorly carried out, and (spondence. Prescott was born in 1796. Entered 
all the individuals introduced are given to moral- 5 Harvard College as Sophomore in 1811. Here, 
izing in a manner which is quite unnatural. The ¢ during the Junior year he met with an accident 
book is redeemed by its beautiful imagery and ved Hye deprived him of the use of his left eye. 
original handling of many every-day subjects in ? After he left college his right eye became diseased, 
an abundance of pithy paragraphs. The whole ) which necessitated a change of climate. Three 
reminds one of a very handsome set of pearls 2 years were spent abroad, when he returned, mar- 
strung on a very slender thread. The criticism ah chose literary pursuits as a vocation, and in 
the heroine upon a book of her own writing is per- ¢1826 commenced his famous “Ferdinand and 
haps (intentionally it may be) the best review ofS Isabella.” After this he wrote “Conquest of 
the work itself. “The style and thought are good. 2 Mexico,” “ Conquest of Peru,” and “ Philip Second,” 

- The chief charm of the book is not in the plot, Sworks which have obtained for their author a 
which is neither intricate nor intense. There are 2 world-wide reputation. He died of apoplexy, 
too many characters for a thrilling story. It might $ January 28th 1859. The book is very pleasantly 
have more unity. The best plot is like a noble 2 written, and both for its style and its matter will 
river, every image, flower, star or fancy should be ‘ be a very acceptable addition to our libraries. 
tributary to it, like the flowers along its borders, > 

all adorning its bank, or mirrored in its crystal S Hoxor ; OR, THE SLAVE Deaten’s Davonter. By Stephen 

waters.” ' @. Bulfinch. Boston: William V. Spencer. 

JovRNAL oF tHE Discovery or rae Source or THE NILE. 2 The author states in the preface that “he has 
By Captain Speke. New York: Harper’ Brothers. $ wished to do justice to the iccare side. of Southern 
In these days, when the negro is emphatically ¢ character, while portraying some features of that 

the most prominent subject of controversy in the ‘fatal system, which has been scarce less injurious 

civilized world, this work, which develops so much ¢ to the master than to the slave.” If there was any 
of the race in its original degraded state, cannot >intention to show “the better side of the Southern 
fail to be read with a great deal of interest. The ¢character,” the author certainly erred in making 
delineations of the negro character, the cunning, Sone of the most prominent personages a brutal 
loquacity, instability and superstition all aptly oro and to picture the horrors of a slave- 

summed up in the expression—“ A grown child,” Spen, a Southern riot, and the persecutions of a 

are very interesting. The descriptions of the > supposed abolitionist. Any slight good which may 

country and its rude government are entertaining Chave been developed, pales in comparison with 
and highly instructive, while the wild edventerse ° these views of Southern character and institu- 
of the expedition invest the work with thrilling < tions. 

interest. It is a very ordinary novel. 
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OUR SOLDIERS, But the most of us women cannot be down there 
It was very touching to hear the question which ‘as you well know. Few of us are wanted at the 
a soldier of the Potumac recently asked of a clergy- > front of the battle. It makes drafts upon nerves 
man, who was on a brief visit to the camp, “ Do‘ and strength which few women have to give; and 
they ever think at home of the soldiers of the Po- ¢ I suppose, as a general thing, it requires something 
tomac ?” §more than a heart of tenderest sympathy and a 
I wish that I could repeat the reply of the dis. § willing hand to make a valuable hospital nurse. 
tinguished and warm-hearted minister, who was S One ought to have, it seems to me, a large reserve 
doing such noble service for God and man, in the > of skill and strength to render good service at such 
army. I am afraid that I should spoil the reply; ¢ a time, and it is better to stay at home than to go 
for though ite spirit dwells in my heart, the warm, 2 with the best intentions in the world and be in the 
impassioned words have slipped out of my memory, ¢ way. But because we are compelled to be absent, 
but I think that they must have satisfied the5do not doubt that our hearts are not with you. I 
soldier. speak here what I know that every loyal woman 
It will be weeks before you read this; but the, says and feels. 
day in which I now write smiles out of the lates Ob, dear, noble, beautiful country !—country for 
May. Its sunshine makes glad the earth. The 2 whom the fathers laid down their lives as the sons 
soft winds move through and through the long‘ are doing to-day—country to whose care and 
gtass which spreads away from my window. In¢cherishing we owe under God all that we are— 
the little fringe of woods opposite, the birds sing as‘ country precious and beloved, behold the price we 
birds do in May. Care willing to pay for your honor, your glory, and 
The world is so still, and glad, and beautiful, > the deliverance of aL your peoples. v. F.T 
that one can hardly look at it without tears of joy ¢ — 
and thanksgiving! And yet it may be, that afar 5 LOYAL WOMAN’S LEAGUE. 
off this still hour, the battle rages. The boom of; Honor to the loyal women of America! Through- 
its artillery does nct shake this small pen; no taint 2 out this bloody conflict none have shown more true- 
of powder poisons this sweet May air; no thick < hearted patriotism, more unswerving fidelity to the 
rain of musketry pierces its silence. And yet your? 8reat cause of truth and right, than the noble 
brothers and mine, dear reader, your countrymen ¢ Women of our land. True, it has not been theirs 
aud mine, may be crimsoning with their blood § to gird on the implements of war and go forth into 
those fair fields of Virginia! the dreadful strife; not theirs to face a sudden 
Are they falling fast in the ranks, are they lying S death amid the roar of cannon, the rattle of mus- 
Jonely in their fierce thirst and the sharp agony of < ketry, the horrid din of the battle-field; not theirs 
their wounds on the battle fields, are their eyes $ #t last to wear the laurel wreath or bear the palms 
sealing and their limbs stiffening in sharp, sudden < of victory. But theirs has been the silent agony 
death—these men, who have stood between us and $ of hidden sorrow ; theirs to calmly smile when the 
peril, who have been a wall of defence betwixt us <¢ beart was bursting with its pent-up grief; theirs to 
and thé enemy, these men to whom we owe, under) buckle on the sword, and with joyous eye and 
God, our homes and our safety. And how many ¢ sweet words of comforting assurance to bid the 
hearts to-day are asking just the questions that 2 S°ldier go; and theirs to turn again and bear the 
my pen has. household cares and countless little burdens of 
For we have just come out of the heat and fury Q woman’s life; to provide with tender solicitude for 
of that awful “eight days’ battle,” whose thunders : the loved ones left, and strive to dispel the gaunt 
have shaken the continent. On the banks of the ¢ *adow which stalked unbidden in to fill the vacant 
Rapidan, in the borders of the Wilderness, lay by ° Place of the absent one. Theirs, too, when the 
thousands the wounded and dying. ¢ heat of strife was over, to minister to the wounded 
Is there in all the land one woman whose heart $ #94 the dying, to soothe the agony of pain with 
did not ache sorely for these? Oh, brothers, let me cooling draughts and gentle words of sympathy. 
bear witness for my sex! We thought of you by $ Frivolous, unthinking, careless ones there certainly 
nigitt and by day. We longed to go amongst you have been; but even the giddy thoughts of these 
with pitying words and soothing hands. Wee have been arrested, and guided the nimble fingers 
thought of you lying helpless on the hard ground, >in assiduous labors for the soldier, through the 
or in the dreary hospitals, with the gnawing pain < agency of the great Sanitary and Christian Com- 
and the burning thirst upon you, and we thought 2 missions. Now the women are called upon fora 
how we would make haste to bring you cold water; $ new sacrifice, and thus far they have nobly re- 
we longed to bathe your aching heads and bandage § sponded. 
your terrible wounds. Our hearts, our gratitude,? The large amount of paper money in active cir- 
eur prayers are with you if we are not. culation since the commencement of the war has 
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resulted in speculations almost unprecedented tn% guess pours her tale of evil. Concealed venom 
the annals of any country. Men are making large? lurks in the sinuous lines of her mouth, in the 
fortunes rapidly ; and the tendency to extravagance > snake-like wrinkles of her old face, in the cold 
in dress never was so appalling as at the present hard glitter of her eyes; even in the bristling starchi- 


time. Notwithstanding the enormous rates of ex- 
change, the amount of foreign importations is 
larger than at any previous period in our history, 
and as a nation we are becoming involved in an 
immense debt to Europe. It is to check this ten- 
dency that the loyal women throughout the North 
are forming leagues, by which they bind themselves 
to purchase no fabric or article of foreign manu- 


ness of her stiff, high-crowned cap. There is an 
eager, prying, inquisitive alertness about her, too, 
which speaks in the lifted brow, in the serpentine 
curve of the eyebrows, in the long-pointed nose, 
Every feature reveals “the gossip.” How easy to 
conjecture the probable story that she relates. It 
may be the malicious lie, the varnished report, or 
the covert insinuation, worse than all; and the 


facture until the crisis shall have passed. At Dr.¢; weak semblance of manhood in court-dress aad 
Adams's church on Madison Avenue, New York, a> powdered queue, that listens to the slander, lifts his 
few weeks since, a formal compact was publicly ( eyebrows in well-feigned horror, and compresses hig 
read, to which was affixed the names of hundreds» censorious lips in righteous condemnation. The 
of the most wealthy and aristocratic ladies of the? male gossip! The most contemptible, small. 
city. Under such auspices the enterprise cannot > souled thing that ever wrapped itself in the dis- 
but be successful, and thousands all over our land‘ guise of broadcloth! There is something in wo- 
will follow the example of the few who. have insti- 2 man’s life, in the little trifling cares and duties that 
tuted the great reform. A meeting has beenS make up the sum of ordinary female existence, 
recently held in Washington, and an association? which is a partial seeming excuse for indulgence in 
formed called the “ Ladies’ National Covenant,” > this frivolous if not intentionally evil converse ; but 
from whose spirited “address to the women of? for a man, with bis enlarged sphere of action, his 
America” we clip the following paragrapb :— ° daily broad lookout upon humanity, his varied in- 
“ When the wife of a great prince, whose husband.’ tercourse with the world, there is no apology ; 
was absent at the siege of Troy, was urged by herS never! 
friends to put on her royal robes and be cheerful, 2 The half-averted face of the sable waiter in the 
she answered: ‘My husband is under the walls ofS engraving, combining an air of nonchalance with 
Troy; shall I adorn my hair while he wears ac attentive listening, which is a peculiarity of the 
helmet? Shall I dress in new robes while he‘ race, is inimitable. The whole apartment seems 
carries arms! No! my raiment shall be like his? given up for the moment to secret whisperings. 
hard labors, and in sadness will I pass the time ofS In the background other parties are holding little 
this mournful war.’ Patriotism is beautiful in all? conferences of their own, and even the ornaments 
eyes, and was shared alike by the lady of classicS on the mantel wear a curious, confidential, know- 
story and the mother of the Revolution, clad in her? ing air, as though they too held secrets wonderful 
homespun dress and steadily performing more ‘ and undivulged. M. E. B. 





household duties. Compare the spirit of these 
women with the reckless extravagance which has> « J+ ig our opinion,” says the Phillipsburg (N. J.) 
ae tag pug uladiegd = snare Se ¢ Standard, “ that this truly excellent Magazine 
Still, the emis of America are not unworth ore anes rye me arte ey ore ae 
a y 2 issue, and is a periodical without a superior in our 
their ancestors. Thoughtless they may be, and? jand.” Judging from the steady increase in our 
a Ring tr at: ince from long ug in ge circulation, we are led to infer that a great many 
perity, bat cruel and unjast never! Appeal to le are of the Standard’s opinion. 
their reason and gentle feelings, and the women of ion . 
this day will prove themselves capable of as noble 
deeds as ever marked the struggles of the Revolu- 
tion Convince them of the evils their thought- 
lessness is producing, and the remedy is certain.” 
M. E. B. 





A ‘Noriceaste Fact.— The Jndependent, (War- 
ren, Ill.) speaking of the Home Magaz i, says :— 
“ When a person once commences reading it, it is 
almost impossible to stop until it is finished.” We 
give no dull, dry articles, but only such as have a 
yaa living and intrinsic interest. 


“SCANDAL.” 
Our steel engraving this month is such a tell-tale 


RespectFutty Deciinen.—“ The Reformed 








picture, that description seems almost superfluous, 
Though without a title, Scandal would be easily 
read from the attitude and expression of the two 
old crones, as over the fragrant beverage, long since 
proverbial for its devotion to gossip, they discuss 
the all-important topic. 

Into the willing ear ,of her companion, the old 


Gambler ;” “The Woman’s National Covenant;” 
“Song ;” “Ye Are not your Own.” 





“H. G.”—We are always glad to receive ad- 
ditions to clubs, at the club rates, a single subscri- 
ber at atime. Send as often as you can secure & 
name, 
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ALPACA DRESS, OF LIGHT VIOLET COLOR. 


A roche of black taffetas borders the skirt, and goes up the front on each side as far as the neck, 
dress being made in form ‘de redingote,”’ and fastened by black buttons; five bands of black 
#ret (the largest being placed in the middle) are put about the lower edge of the skirt; two of 
» bands ascend the front, and a second ruche terminates the trimming. The first of these 
shes is about one inch, the second one and a haif inches in width ; both diminish in breadth 
jem the front of the skirt and upon the corsage. 








